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\ n the aan if Fires ibs 
/ e deſtruftive and ruinous War, and one of - 
them has, actually tranſported a numerous army to the 
|  Hhares of Egypt, and made that ancient part of the Eaft- 
7 ern world the ſeat of their hoſtilities, it may not, per- 
- + haps, be deemed improper te give an account of the pre- 
ſent fate of that country, with a fhetch of its hiſlory and 
 - former revolutions, and particularly thoſe of later years. 
: Ta accompliſh this object, the Compiler has drawn his in- 
formation chiefly from Norden, Savary, Nieubuhr, Bruce, 
and Volney's Travels; from Payne's Univerſal Geo- 
graphy, and from ather authors on the ſame. ſubiect, 
equally authentic ; more particularly thoſe deſcribing the 
fea-coa/t,, bays, capes, harbours, ſoundings, bearings 2 
4 * Ne. Ec. 
| 1 Wy 81 


Jo this it added an appendix, containing an accurate | 
and impartial account of the late deciſive Naval Action 
in the Road of Aboukir, which is illuſtrated by 4 Plan, 
[aid to be correct, of the poſition of the Britiſb and French 
fleets at the commencement of the action. 


How far the Compiler has ſucceeded i in this age, 
e leaves to the — generous, and impartial to de- 


termine. ; 
5 e JOHN REMMEY. 
- New * March ath, 1799+ 
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1 Chapter L. 


2 
T 


ſta-Nhine; Situation; Exteniz. and Divifions.. Tis Climate- and Soil; 


with a particular description of the River Nile, the Cause of its over- 
Jowing, and an Account of its Cataracts. | 


Length 600 miles Situated g 20 and 32 deg . North Latitude; 
Nradth 260 miles F between 28 and 30d. East Long. from London, or 
1 103 and 11 1 E. Long. rm Philadelphia« 
SED  Subdivisionss Chief Towns: 3 
6A + Grand Cairo 30d; zam. 3oſ.. N. Latitude 
Northern ö Bulac, * ” 
diviſion. >Lower Alexandria, „ 5 ONT 
gontaining' Roſetta, e ee ee 
FF 
outhern divi : id or 
denen e, Fe- H - 


fe ts is bounded on the Nov the Mediterranean; 
on tlie Eaſt by the Iſthmus of Zuez and the Red which divide it 
from Afia ; on the South by Nubia, and on the Welt: by the Deſert of 
Barca, and the unknown parts of Africa. Its ſituation includes ĩt with 
in the ĩimmenſe peninſula of Africa; but it is acreſſible only on the ſide 
of Aſia; whoſe revolutions in almoſt every period of hiſtory, it has hum · 
bly obeyed; on aceount of which the geographers of the eartier ages have 
heſitated to what portion of the globe Egypt ſnould be aſcribed. 
Whilſt Ptolemy and Strabo fix it in Africa, Dionyfius, Meta, Pliny, 
Salluſt, Hirtius and Solinus aſſign it to Aſia, together with a part of 


Lybia, now included in Barca. It is ſuppoſed to have derived its name 


from Egyptus, the brother of Danaus, once ſovereign of the cunntry- 
By the Hebrews and Arabs it is called Miſraim; it has been named 
Coptus alſo, after the capital city of Upper Egypt, and by the Turka 


* 
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of the canals, and in ĩts centre that triangular iſland to whic 
- gave the name of Delta, formed: by, the two branches of. the Nile, Which 
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'By other authors Egypt is divided into, Lower, Middle-and Upper. 
The greateſt part of Lower Egypt is contained in a triangularitland, 
formed hy the Mediterranean Sea, and the two great branches of the 
Nile, which dividing itſelf five or ſix miles below Old Cairo, one part of 
it flows to the N. E. and falls into the ſea of Damietta, the ancient 
Peluſium; and the other branch runs towards the N. W. and falls into 
the ſea of Roſetta ;, therefore this part of Egypt is called“ Delta,“ from 
the reſemblance which it bears to that Greek letter. 

Egypt is divided into Upper and Lower; the former is a long valley 
beginning at Syene, and ending at Grand. Cairo. Two. ridges of moun- 
tains, which take their departure from the laſt cataract, form the lofty 
outlines of Upper Egypt: their parallel direction is from North to 
South, till they reach Grand Cairo, where, feparating to the riglit and 


left, the one ſtretehes towards Mount Colzoum, and the other terminates 


in fand banks, near Alexandria. The former confiſts of high rocks and 


cliff, the latter of ſandy hills, the baſe of which is a calcareous ſtone. 


Beyond theſe mountains are deſerts, bounded by the Red Sen on the 
Eaſt, and extending over Africa to the Weſt; in the centre lies that 
bong: plain the greateſt width of which-does- not exceed nine leagues. 
Here tlie Nile rolls his waters between two inſurmountable barriers: 
now:Hilent and tranquil, following the courſe which nature-and art have 
traced; and anon an impetuous torrent, red with the {ands of Ethiopia, 
ſwelling, overflowing” his banks, and ſproading his. waters over the 
country for tlie ſpace of two hundred leagucs. In this celebrated val- 
ley, man firſt ſought, and firſt beheld, the light of ſcience, whole radi- 


- ance, diffuſing itlelf over Greece, bas lucceſlively eulightened the reſt 


of the world. This valley, though ſtill as fruitſul as in tlie happy days 
of Thebes, is much leſs cultivated ; its famous cities are laid level with 
the duſt; laws and arts have been trodden under foot by deſpotilim and 
igudorance, au their throne uſurped. 

Lower Egype includes all the country lying between Grand Cairo, the 
Mediterranean, the Iſthmus. of Suez, aud Lybia: ſkirted by arid fands, 


this immenſe plain contains Lips of land well cultiyated, on the borders 
þ the Greeks 


divide at Bun el Bakara'(the Cow's Belly) and empty themſelves into 
the ſea below Damietta and Roſetta. Lhis iland, the moſt frultful on 
earth,. has Joſt much of its extent, ſince the time wen Canopus and 


Peluſium weren its limits. The eaſtern bulwark of Egypt haying been 


deflroyed by conquerors, and thoſe. who cultivated the ea. th becaming 


©.” expoſed to the inroads of the Arabs, the inhabitants have retired farther 
RY inte the country. The canals, which with their ſtreams brought, fertil- 


yy are dried up; and the earth cealing to be watered, and continuaity 
expoltd to the Dürning heats of the ſun, is became a harren fand. Scat- 
tered over the "plains. which formerly contained fruitful fields, and flou- 


EY: xiſhiog cities ou dr Peluſiac, Tanitic, aud Mende-fan arms, which all 
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flowed from the Damietta branch of the Nile, we only find, at preſent, 
miſerable hamlets, ſurrounded by date trees, and deſerts. Theſe canals, 
formerly navigable, bear little reſemblance to their former ſtate, and no 
longer communicate with the lake Menzala, except a very little while 
during the time of the inundation; they are dry all the reſt of the year. 
By digging them, and removing the mud which the river has left, ſince 
the Turks have been maſters of Egypt, the country they traverſe would 
become fertile, and the Delta reſtored to its ancient grandeur. 

The climate is in ſummer very hot, from its ſituation between two 
ranges of mountains, and from its ſandy ſoil, on which the ſun darts with 
almoſt perpendicular rays at the ſummer ſolſtice; and even in winter he. 
ſhines with great heat“ toward the middle of the day, though the nights 
and mornings are then very cold; the ſharpeſt weather is about the be- 
ginning of February. Near the ſea are ſometimes great rains from 
November to March; but at Cairo they have ſeldom any rain, except 
in · December, January, and February, and then have only ſmall ſhowers 
for about a quarter of an hour. In Upper Egypt they have ſcarce any 
rain; and Dr. Pococke ſays, that when he was there, he was informed 
that it had been known to rain but twice very hard for half an hour in 
eight years. But rain in Egypt is eſteemed prejudicial, for 3 1 
imagine it produces ſcarcity, the water of the Nile being alone ſufficient 
for all the purpoſes of vegetation, They have thunder in ſummer with. 
out rain; and though earthquakes ſeldom: happen, three great ſhocks 
were felt in January, 1740, which overthrew. ſeveral moſques and houſes. 

The W. and the N. W. winds are thoſe that bring the rain; but the 
moſt frequent winds are thoſe from the N. and 8. The 8. E. winds are 


It might naturally be imagined that Egypt, from tlieſe heats, 
and its wet and marſhy condition for three months, muſt he an unhealthy 
country; this was my firſt idea, ſays Volney, on my arrival there; and 
when I beheld, at Cairo, the houſes of our merchants ranged along tlie 
Kalidj, where the water ſtagnates till the month of April, I made no 


doubt that the exhalations thence atifing, muſt cauſe many malilies;' 


but experience proves the fallacy of this theory ; the vapours oſ the 
ſtagnant waters, ſo fatal in Cyprus and Alexandretta, have not the ſame 
effect in Egypt. This appears to me to be owing to the natural dry« 
neſs of the air, to the proximity of Africa and Arabia, which inceſſantly 
draw off the humidity, and the perpetual currents: of wind, which meet 
with no obſtacle. This aridity is ſuch, that fleſh meat expoſed, even in 
ſummer, to the north wind, does not putrify, but dries up, and becomes 
hard as wood. In the deſerts dead carcaſes are found, dried in this 
manner, ſo light that a man may eaſily lift with one hand the entire bo- 
dy of a camel. It muſt be remarked, however, that the air near the 
lea is infinitely leſs dry than higher up the country: Thus, at Alexan- 
dria, and Roſetta, iron cannot be expoſed four-and-twenty hours ta. the 
air without ruſting, 3 | | : 
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ſometimes ſs exceſſively hot as to reſemble the air of an oven; and 
when they blow, people are obliged' to retire to their vaults, and to ſhut 
themſelves cloſe up. This wind generally begins about the middle of 


March, and continues till May. 


The N. anciently called the Eteſian wind, begins to blow in May, 


Juſt before the riſing of the Nile, and greatly refreſhes the air, rendering 


the heat ſupportable, and bringing with it health and enjoyment. ' It 
continues till November, and without this wind it would be impraftica- 


ble to fail up the Nile after it riſes, on account of the rapidity of the 


currents. | 
Egypt, according to Savary, beginning at the torrid, extends nine 


1 into the temperate zone, though certainly the heats of the 


hebais ſurpaſs what are felt in many countries directly under the equa- 
tor. Reaumur's thermometer, when the burning breath of the ſouth 
is felt. ſometimes riſes to thirty. eight degrees above the freezing point, 


and often to thirty-ſix. This phznomenon muſt be attributed to the 


aridity of the ſandy plains, which ſurround Upper Egypt, and the rever- 


berated ſun-beams from the mountains, by which it is wholly incloſed. 
Were heat the principle of diſeaſes, the Said would not be habitablez 
but it only ſeems to occaſion a burning fever, to which the inhabitants 
are ſubject, and which they cure by regimen, drinking much water, and 
bathing in the river: in other reſpects they are ſtrong and healthy. Old 
men are numerous, and many ride on horſeback at eighty. The food 
they eat, in the hot ſeaſon, much contributes to the-preſervation of their 
health; it is chiefly vegetables, pulſe and milk, They bathe frequently 
eat little, ſeldom drink fermented liquors, and mix much lemon juice 
in their food. This abſtinence preſerves vigour to a very advanced-age, 

Soon after the inundation, the fields are covered with corn: the wa- 


ters, exhaled by the ſun during the day, and condenſed by the ooolheſe 


of night, fall in plentiful dews. The north wind, in ſummer, continu- 
ally bows, and, finding no obſtacle through all Egypt, where the moun- 


tains are not high, drives the vapours of the marſhes and lakes towards 


Abyſſinia, and inceſſantly changes the atmoſphere. Perhaps the bal- 
ſamic emanations of orange flowers, roſes, the Arabian jaſmine, and 
odorous plants, contribute to the ſalubrity of the air. The waters of 
the Nile, alſo, lighter, ſofter, and more agreeable to the taſte than any 


- T know, 2 influence the health of the inhabitants. All antiquity 


acknowl 


* 
7 


ges their excellence“, and the people certainly drink them 


* Ptolemy Philadelphus marrying his daughter Berenice to Antioch- 
us, king of Syria, ſent her water from the Nile, which alone ſhe could 


drink. Athenzeus. The kings of Perſia ſend for the waters of the Nile 


and Sal ammoniac. Dino History of Persia. 

The Egyptians are the only people who preſerve the water of the 
Nile in ſealed vaſes, and drink it, when it is old, with the ſame pleaſure 
we do old wine, Aristides Rbetor. | 
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2 OF EGYPT.. 13 
with a kind of avidity, without ever being injured by the quantity. 
Being lightly impregnated with nitre, they are only a gentle aperient᷑ to 
thoſe who take them to exceſs.. I will not ſay, with many writers, they 
make the women prolific, and give ſtrength and plumpneſs to the men; 
the faithful hiſtorian ought to ſtop where the marvellous begins, and re- 
late only what he can warrant. 
In Lower Egypt, the neighbourhood of the ſea, the large lakes, and 
the abundance of the waters, moderate the ſun's hear, and preſerve à de- 


lightful temperature. Strabo and Diodorus Siculus, who long lived 


here, did not think the country unhealthy. 

Egypt produces, beſide barley, rice and wheat, abundance of dowrra, 
or Indian millet, flax, formerly fo famous, hemp, chartame, or ſafra- 
num, and innumerable ſorts of exquiſite melons and vegetables, which 
the people feed on during the heats. In the Lower Egypt they are 
ſowing and reaping all the year. Wherever the waters of the river ean 


be procured,, the earth is never idle, and furniſhes three crops annually, 


Itisthere that the traveller has conſtantly beſore his eyes the charm 
ſpectacle of flowers, fruits and harveſts, and that the ſpring, the ſum. 
mer, and the autumn preſent all their treaſures at one time. In de- 
ſeending from the cataracts at the beginning of January, one perceives 
the corn almoſt ripe; lower down it is in the ear; and, advancing far- 
ther, the plains are covered with verdure. The lucern, which they cut 
three times between the months of March and November, ig the only 
hay of the Egyptians; their flocks are principally: fed with it. The 
horſes, aſſes, mules, and camels, graze in the meadows during the win- 
ter; the reſt ot the year they eat cut ſtraw, barley and beans. ; 
The ſoil of Egypt is full of nitre, which Dr..Pococke obſerves, occa- 
ſions vapours that render the evening air cold and unhealthful. This 
nitre, and the ſediment. of the water of the Nile, render Egypt ſo fruit- 
ful, that they ſometimes find it neceſſary to temper it with common ſand. 
For within a mile of the mountains the country is ſandy, and lies upon 
an eaſy aſcent, which the Nile never reaches, and on the edge of it are 
mai villages; but where the mountains extend four or five miles from 
the Nile, there are vill in the mid way between them and the river, 
built on eminences raiſed. by art; and theſe, being ſurrounded by water 
during the flood, reſemble ſo many iſlands. Strabo particularly men- 
tions theſe kind of houſes, in his ſeventeenth book, where he treats ex- 
preſaly of Egypt. / : 
The rivulets around the fields of rice are lined with ſeveral klnds of 
reeds, ſome of which riſe to a great height: the reed calamus is there 


found in great abundance, which is made uſe of for writing by the 
orientals. The papyrus, of which the ancient Egyptians made their 


1 and which Strabo calls biblus, is a ruſh about eight or nine fret 
gh, and an inch thick. It is now ſcarce. M. Savary ſaw it in no 
other part of Egypt than about Damietta and the lake Menzala. 
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The river Nile, or Abanchi, which, in the Abyſſinian tongue, ſigni- 
niſtes the Father of Rivers, is generally agreed to have its ſource in 11 
or 12 deg. N. latitude, and runs acourſe of about fifteen hundred miles, 
for the moſt part from S. to N. and a little below Cairo, as hatly been 
already obſerved, divides itſelf into two branches, one inclining to the 
E. and the other to the W. and falls into the Mediterranean, the mouths 
being an hundred miles diſtant from each other. While the river is 
contained within the bounds of the ordinary channel, it is faid to be no 

| broader at Old Cairo than the Thames at London; and in the drieſt 
ſeaſon of the year is in many places fordable. | = 
The water is thick and muddy, eſpecially when the river is ſwelled by 


the heavy rains which conſtantly fall within the-tropics.in the beginning 


of our ſummer, which are doubtleſs the principal cauſe of its annually 
overflowing the low lands of Egypt. The ancients, who were-unac- 
quainted with the climates in thole latitudes, were much perplexed 
when they endeavoured to account for this annual deluge. But ſuch a 
periodical inundation is far from being peculiar to the Nile, ſince this is 
the caſe with all the rivers which have either their riſe or courſe: within 
the tropics : they annually break their bounds, and overflow the lands 
for many miles before they reach the ſea, particularly in Bengal, Ton- 
quin, and Siam. They likewiſe leave a prolific mud, which, like that of 
the Nile, fertilizes the land; and, though the waters of theſe rivers are 
alſo very thick, yet when they have ſtood for ſome time, they are neither 
unpalateable nor unwholeſome. Beſides, the N. winds, which begin to 
blow about the: latter end of May, drive in the water from the ſea, and 
keep back that in the river, in ſuch a manner as to raiſe the waters above. 
Tbe Egyptians, and eſpecially the Coptis, are perſuaded that the 
Nile always begins to riſe on the ſame day of the year, and indeed it 
generally begins to riſe on the eighteenth or nineteenth of June. From 
accounts of its riſe for three years, Dr. Pococke obſerves, that he found 
it riſe the firſt fix days from two to five inches every day; for the twelve 
next days, from five to ten inches; and it thus continued rifing tall 
it had attained the height of ſixteen cubits, when the canal of Cairo 
was cut: after this it continued riſing ſix weeks longer; but then it 
only roſe from three to ſive inches a day; for, ſpreading over the land, 
and entering the canals, though more water may deſcend than before, 
vet. its riſe. is leſs conſiderable;. as after the opening of that canal, the 
others are opened at fixed times, and thoſe that water the lower grounds 
the laſt, Theſe canals are carried along the higheſt parts of the coun- 
try, that the water may be conveyed from them to all the lower parts. 
This river has, however, one thing that ſeems peculiar to. itſelf. 


Other rivers being ſupplied. by rivulets, the ground is -loweſt near the 


banks: but as no water flows into the Nile in its paſſage through 
Exypt, and as it is neceſſary that this river ſhould overflow the land, the 
country of Egypt is generally lower at a diſtance from the Nile than 
near it; and in moſt parts the land ſeems to have a gradual deſcent from 


ſtreams. At the utmoſt, theſe ſprings, even with their powerful auxi- 


_ OF EGYPT. rg 
the Nile to the foot of the hills, which may be ſaid to begin at thoſe 
{andy parts already mentioned, as being a mile or two diſtant from them, 
which, riling toward the mountains in à gentle aſcent, are never over- 
flowed. > 4 ” . : A 
Some of the moſt remarkable particulars in relation to the Nile, are 
its cataracts in Upper Egypt. Dr. Pococke, and ſeverul other authors, 
have viſited ſome of them; and the laſt mentioned divine, on ap- 
proaching the firſt, ſays, that he never ſaw nature diſcover fo. rough a 
face as her appearance in that country. On the E. fide of the river no- 
thing is to be ſeen but rocks; on the W. the hills are either of ſand or 
black rocks; above, to the 8. there ſeems to be a high rocky iſland; 
higher up appear rocky cliffs on each ſide; and below, to the N. are ſo 
many rocks that little of the water could be ſeen. The bed of the Nile 
is croſſed by rocks of granite, Which in three places, at ſome diſtance 
from each other, divide the ſtream, and make three falls at each. The 
firſt the doctor came to was the leaſt, and appeared not to exceed-three 
feet: the ſecond, which is a little lower down the river, winds round a 
large rock, or iſland, forming two ſtreams. This iſland is to the N. 
about twelve feet high; and it is ſaid that at high water the Nile runs 
over it; but ſuppoſing the river to be then five: feet higher below the 
rock, the fall will not exceed ſeven or eight feet. Farther to the W. 
are other rocks, and a third ſtream, which has a greater fall than any of 
the otheis. a 4 rel Nn 

On the ſource of this wonderful river and its ſituation, Mr. Bruce 
obſerves, (Travels, vol. iii. page 638) On Monday the 5th of Nov- 
«ember, 1770, the day after my arrival at Geeſh, the weather 
« clear, cloudleſs, and nearly calm, in all reſpects well adapted/to- obfer- 
vation, being extremely anxious to aſcertain, beyond the power of con- 
* troverſypthe- preciſe ſpot on the globe that this fountein had ſo 1 
occupied unknown, I pitched my tent on the North edge of the cliff, 
immediately above the prieſt's houſe, having verified the inſtrument 
«with all the care poſſible, both at the zenith and horizon. With a braſs 
«quadrant of three feet radius, by two obſervations of the ſun's upper 
„limb and a medium of thirty-three obſervations of ſtars, I found its 
latitude to be 1odeg. ggmin. 25 ſrc. N. though the Jeſuits have ſup- 
poſed it i adeg. N. by a random gueſs; but this being nearly the lati- 
© tude of Gondar, the capital from which they ſet out, ſhews plainly 
they knew not the. preciſe latitude of either of theſe places. On the 
« 7th I found by an immerſion of the firſt ſatelite of Jupiter, the laſt 
<<. vifible here before. that planet's conjunction with the ſun, the longi- 
<« tude of the chief fountain of the Nile to be 36deg. 55min. zofec. E. 
<« of the meridian of Greenwich.” Mr. Bruce calculates its length at 
near 1600 miles. . 

According to Lobo, theſe famous ſprings contribute but little to the 
forming of the Nile, being very inconſiderable until united with larger 
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Hars, ought only to be called one of the ſaurces of the Nile; for more to 
the weſtward there is another ſtream, which riſes about 8deg. 15min. N. 
latitude, aud running in a ſtraight courſe to the N. W. unites with the 
branch which iſſues from Lake Tzana, at about lodeg. N. ſtill mare 
to the weſtward is another branch, which riſes about 8deg» N. latitude, 
and in zadeg - 44min. E. longitude from London; it runs at firſt due 
N. and then N. W. and becomes a mighty river, nearly equal to that on 
the eaſtward, and is united to it, near Halfai, in 1 geg - min. N. lati- 
tude.; two degrees more to the northward the Nile receives another 
conſiderable addition. See the chart of the river Nile in Bruce's Tra- 
vels, quarto edition, volume the th. wherein its different branches are 
ſuppoſed to be accurately laid down. | {4 | 

This account can enable us to form no idea of thoſe cataracis deſ- 
eribed by the ancients, and even by ſome of the moderns, who inform 
us, that under the twenty- third degree of latitude, the water af the 
Nile iſſues from ſeveral huge epenings of a high rock into its bed be. 
low, falling two hundred feet, with ſuch prodigious noiſe. as to exceed 
that of the firing of a cannon, or the loudeſt claps of thunder- The 
water in its fall reſembles a large white ſheet, about thirty feet. in 
breadth, which in its rapid deſcent. forms a kind of arch, under which 


people may walk without — wet; and this ſeems, fays our author, 


to have been formerly the am nt of the neighbouring people, there 

— ſeveral niches and ſeats in the rock for the convemence of ſitting 
wn. | | 175 

. . There is alſo, under the arch made by the waterfall, a kind af plat 

form, and ſome ſubterraneous grottos, into which people uſed to reti 


do cool themſelves; but theſe are now become inacceſſible by the break- 


ing in of the water from ſome: freſh gaps of the rock. It is alfo obſerv- 
able, that the water in its fall below raiſes a thick miſt, which at a diſ- 
tante reſembles a cloud; and yet Lucas, who ſays be ſaw tuis cataract, 
tell us, that the natives ſhoot it with rafts. This laſt circumſtance ap- 
pears very improbable ; however, the account he has given of it is con- 
formable to the deſcription of the ancients, and particularly of Lucan, 
Pharſalia, lib. x. AI det 


Who that beholds thee, Nile, thus gently flow, 
With ſcarce a wrinkle on thy glaſſy brow, 
Can gueſs thy rage when rocks reſiſt thy force, 
And hurl thee headlong in thy downward courſe 5 
When ſpauting cataracts thy torrent pour, 
And nations tremble at the deaf ning roar; 
When thy proud waves with indignation rife, l 
And daſh thy foamy fury to the ſkies? Nome. 


Tue accounts of the cataracts given by Dr. Shaw agree with the de- 
feriptions'of Dr. Pococke and Mr. Norden, and ſeem: to diſcredit every 
thing that is marvellous in this relation: for Dr. Shaw aſſures us, that 
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they. are only ordinary falls of water, like thoſe we frequently meet 


with. in great rivers,, where the ſtream is a little confined; but may not 


the cataracts farther up the Nile be much higher, and more agreeable 
te the. deſcriptions. of the ancients, than thoſe viſited by theſe gentles 
men? This zt leaſt ſeems highly probable. © 3 
The whole-phyſical and political exiſtence of Egypt depends upon the 
ez that alone. provides for the greateſt necefſity of animal life, the 
want of water, ſo frequently and 15 diſtreſsfully experienced in warm 
climates. The Nile alone, without the aid of rain, every where ſup- 
plies vegetation with moiſture, the earth, during the three months in- 
undution, imbibing a ſufficient quantity of water for the reſt of the 
year. Were it not for this overffowing, only a very ſmall part of the 
country could be cultivated, and even that would require prodigious la- 
bour;. it is with reaſon, therefore; it has been ſtiled the ſourte of plenty, 
of happineſs, and of life itſelf. Had Albuquerque, the Portugueſe, 
172 able to execute his project, of turning its courſt from Ethiopia into 
„ Red Sea, this country, now ſo rich, would have become à ſuvage 
deſert, fürrounded by ſolitades. If we reflect on the uſe man makes of 
his powers, we ſhall ſee little reaſon to regret that Nature has granted 


him no more! 


It is with reaſbn, therefore, that the Egyptians have always profeſk 


{&d,. and ſtill retain, a religious veneration for the Nile*; but an Euro- 
enn muſt be pardoned, if, on Hearing them boaſt of its beauty, he 
files at their ignorance. Never will theſe troubled and muddy waters 
Rave for him the charm of tranſparent fountains and Iimpid ſtreums ; 

yer, except from ſome extraoruinary excitement, will a ſwarthy Egyp* 

ut woman, dripping from theſe'yellbw and muddy waters, remind him 
of the bathing Nai For ſix months of the year the water of tlie 
riveris ſo thick, that it muſt have time to ſettle before ĩt can be dranleta 
and, during the three months which precede: the inundation, reduced to 
an 3 depth, it grows licated, becomes green, ftetid, and 


full of worms, and it is necsſſary to have recourſt to that which Has 


been before diawn, and preſerved in ciſterns. 


* 


At all times, people of 


delicacy take care to perfume it, and cool it by evaporationt. 


| 3 


1 — 


* They called it Boly, Blessed, aurred; and, on the appearance of the 
new waters, that is, on the opening of the canals, mothers are ſeen 

unging their children into the current, from a belief that theſe waters 
have à purifying and divine virtue, ſuch as the ancients attributed to 
every river. ai ; 

. Bitter almonds are made uſe of for this purpoſt, with which the 
veffel is rubbed, and the water then becomes really hght aud gbod. But 
nothing but thirſt or prejudice, could induce any perſon to give it the 
preference to that of our fountains and large rivers; ſuch as the Seine, 
and the Loire, © * 

t Earthen veſſels, unglazed, are kept carefully in every apartment, 
from whence the water continually tranſpires ; this tranſpiration prodite 
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Chapter ' ; api * 

0 the Methods of Culture used by the Egyptians, aud the Manner in 
. which the Water of the Nile is raised up to the Land, above the beight 

o the Inundation. Of the- Vegetables of Egypt; the "Bealts, Birds, 
ptiles and Fiſhes, with @ par:*cular description of” the Crocodile. 


wn «-©@ a 


. PAY M. Nonnex obſerves, that the authors. who have 
given deſcriptions of Egypt, contented with ſaying: that its fertilay is 
ſolely derived from the annual inundation of the Nile, have by their 
ſilence given occaſion to think, that Egypt is a paradiſe on earth, where 
the people neither plom nor ſow, but every thing is produced as it were 
ſpontaneouſly after the draining of the waters; though there is ſcarce a 
country where the land has greater need of culture. 4 
Where the land lies higher than the inundation riſes, the peaple have 
been taught by neceſſity to form various methods of raiſing the water, 
as at Roſetta and Damietta, where the Nile, when at its height, is not 
much below the ſurface of the earth : this is done by means df 2 wheel. 
made with boxes round its. circumference, which receive the water, and 
- as the wheel turns round, the boxes einpty themſelves at the top into a 
trough made for that purpofe. Where the water is too deep; to he raiſed 
in this manner, they put a cord round the wheel, that reaches down to 
the water, to the end of which are faſtened earthen jars that fill as it. 
round, and. empty themſelves at the top in the ſame manner as the 
other; both being turned by oxen... But where the banks are high, the 
moſt common way is to make a balfon upon them, and fixing in the 
ground: a pole forked at the top, they place another pole by an axle tu the 
top of it. To one end of this laſt poſe they tie a heavy ſtone, and at the 
other, a rope and a leathern bucket. Two. men draw down the bucket 
into iche water, and the weight brings it up, the men directing it, and, 
turning the water into the baſan., This baſon is frequently made on the 
ſide of the bank, and running into another, is raiſed up higher with the 
ſame labour. In Upper Egypt there are ſometimes E five of them, 
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2 higher than the other, the uppermoſt only ſerving to water the 

fields. | ae * 1 

ces the more coolueſs in proportion as it is more conſiderable; for this 
reaſon, theſe veſſels are often ſuſpended in paſſages where there are cur- mas 
rents of air, and under the ſhade-of trees. In ſeveral parts of Syria * 
they drink the water which has tranſpired; in Egypt they drink that ing 
which remains; beſides, in no country is ſo much water uled. The firſt |; 

thing an Egyptian does, on entering his houſe, is to lay hold of the Hel 
kolla, (the pitcher cf water) and take a hearty draught of it; and, the 
thanks. their perpetual perſpiraticn, they feel no inconvenience from Th 
the practice. N 5 25 | ade Of | | 
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However, in Lower and Middle Egypt, where canals have been dug, 
they have no occaſſon for ſuch ſevere labour. The water is conveyed 
by opening ſluices, or breaking down banks, through canals cut for that 
purpoſe, into large reſervojrs, which are made to ſupply the lower lands 
as occaſions require. | 

Egypt naturally produces few. vegetables, moſt of the tender plants 
being deſtroyed! by the heat and inundation; but where the Nile has 
overflowed, and the land is plowed and fown,, it yields a great increaſe. 
Egypt, which was anciently the granary of the Roman empire, {till pro- 
duces great quantities of wheat, rice, barley, beans, and other kinds of 
pulſe, wich which the neighbouring countries are ſupplied; beſides, ſugar 
canes, of which ſome ſugar is made; and likewiſe melons, dates, figs, 
cucumbers, and other vegetables which the people eat in hot weather as 
a cooling food. Upper Egypt ſupplies moſt parts of Europe with ſenna, 
and coloquinteda grows wild in the ſandy grounds; but as Egyyt: has no 
common' graſs, they ſupply the want of it by ſowing the land with clo- 
ver, without plowing. 

Agriculture, ſays Savary, was honourable among the ancient Egypti- 
ans, which they had rendered moſt flouriſhing throughout their empire; 
witneſs their immenſe labours; for diſtributing the waters over the lands. 
There are ſtill eighty canals, like rivers, ſeveral of which are twenty, 
thirty, and forty leagues in length, receiving and diſtributing the inun- 
dation over the country. Except fix, the others are almoſt all filed up, 
and are dry when the Nile is low. The grand lakes ot Mœris, Behira, 
and Mareotis, were vaſt reſervoirs to contain the ſuperabundant waters, 
and afterwards diſperſe them; among the neighbouring plains. They 
were raiſed, over the high lands, by means of chain buckets, the invention 
of which is due to the Egyptians. One ox can turn them, and water 
a vaſt field. Theſe machines gave Archimedes, during his voyage in 
Egypt, the idea of his ingenious ſcrew, which is {till in uſe. Beſides 
theſe-reſ#rvoirs, all the towns, à little diſtallce from the Nile, are ſur- 
rounded: by ſpacious. ponds: for the convenienc of the inhabitants and 
agriculture., The remains we and of large mounds, were to.contuinithe 
river: they alſo ſtopped the torrents of ſand, which inceſſantly tend to 
cover the face of Egypt. Aqueducts brought the- water to the top of 


- mounts,. where there were immenſe ciſterns hewed in the rock, and 


whence they afterwards ran among deſerts, which, they transformed into 
fruitful fields. Near Babain are the ruins of one of theſe aqueducts, 
running towards Lybia; it bears the majeſtic ſtamp of the works. of the 
Egyptians, works not leſs miraculous, and more uſeful, than the pyra- 
mids-and coloſſal figures of the Thebais. They prevented the ravages 


of high inundations and ſupplied the defects of the low ones, thus feed- 


ing millions ot inhabitants. ; 

Twelve hundred years has this country been ſubjected to a people who, 
not farmers themſelves, have ſuffered: theſe great works to-periſhy, and 
the ignorance of its preſent government will compleat their deſtruction. 
The limits of cultivated Egypt yearly decreaſe, and ſterile lands:every 
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where accumulate» When the Turks conquered in 1547 the 
lake Mareotis was near the walls of Alexandria, and the canal 

which its waters ran to that city was navigable. This lake has-dilaps 
peared, and the lands it watered, which, according to hiſtoriandy..pro» 
duced corn, wine, and fruits in abundance, are become deſerts, where the 
melancholy traveller finds neither tree, ſhrub, nor verdure..; The very 
canal, the work of Alexander, neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of the city 
he had built, is almoſt filled up; it is dry, except when the waterz-ave-at 
the higheſt point of inundation, and ſeon becomes ſo again. Forty years 
ſinee, a part of the mud which the waters had left was removed, andthe 


ſtream remained three months longer; were it emptied entirely it would 


- 


recover its ancient utility. The Pelufiac branch, which ran to the eaſt- 
ern {ide of the lake of Tanais, qr Menzala, is abſolutely deſtroyed; and 
with it the beautiful province it fertilized. The famous canal by 
Nechos, and finiſhed by Ptolemy Philadelphus, was cut from this 
branch to Aggeroud, the ancient Arſinoe, at the extremity of the Red 
Sea. Fearing that, by opening this communication, this ſea, which 
they ſuppoſed eleven feet higher than the Mediterranean, would over- 
flow the country, they formed great locks at its mouth. I think the 
ſuſpicion was ill founded, ſince other canals running from the Nile to 
the Red Sea, have not produced this inconvenience. Immortal werks 
like theſe, executed by kings whoſe happineſs and fame were the proſpe- 
rity of their people, have not withſtood the deſpoiling conqueror, and 
that tyranny which deſolates till itſelf lies buried under the ruins of 
kingdoms whoſe foundations it has ſapped. The canal of Amrou, the 
laſt of the grand labours of Egypt, and which ran from Foſtat to Colzo- 
um, extends only four leagues — Cairo, and is loſt in the lake of the 
grims. Such is the preſent ſtate of the country, and we may reſt af- 
ured that more than one third of the lands formerly cultivated are be- 
come deſerts, frightful to the traveller. | | | 

The ſpring corn and vegetables are ſown in November and December 
as ſoon as the Nile is fallen, and ſooner where that river does not natu- 
rally overflow the ground. This corn conſiſts of wheat, lentils, and 
barley, that has fix rows of grain in one ear; and with this they feed 
their horſes, for they bave no oats. They ſow beans for their camels, 
and theſe the people alſo eat green, both raw and boiled. They have a 
kind of vetch little inferior to peaſe, with one large grain in each pod; 
they alſo plant an herb called nill, of which they make a kind of 
indigo blue, 5 "4 

Egypt ſeems to have few or no trees that have not been tranſplanted 
from other countries: thoſe in their gardens are doubtleſs exotics, as 
the cons, or cream- tree, aprieots, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, caſſia, 
moſch, a delicious fruit, and the cotten-tree. 

The following are the moſt common trees in Egypt ; the ſount, which 
bears a key or pod uſed inſtead of bark in tanning of leather, the tama- 
riſk, Pharaoh's fig, the ſycamore of the ancients, the palm or date-tree, 
and another ſpecies of the palm, called the dome-tree. FH 98A 
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There is no great variety of four-footed beaſts. ; the c are large 


and red, with ſhort horns: the natives make uſe of oxen to turn the 


wheel with which they raiſe the water, and to plow the land. They have 
alſo large buffaloes, which are ſo impatient of heat, that they will ſtand 
in the water with only their noſes out to breathe ;, and when this con- 
venience is not ta be had, they will lie all day like ſwine, wallowing in 
mud and water. | 

Wich reſpe& to the beaſts of burden, they have a great number of 
camels and dromedaries, and the Turks eat the fleſh. of the young ones as 
@ moſt delicate difh ; but will not permit it to be eaten by the Chriſh- 
ant, probably that the breed may not be deſtroyed. The horſes, parti- 
cularly thoſe of Upper Egypt, are very fine ones; but their necks. are 
tod ſhort. They never trot, but walk well and gallop with great ſpeed, 
turn ſhort, ſtop in a moment, and are extremely tractable; but they 
cannot perform long journies, and are capable only of a walking pace in 
travelling. During the heat of ſummer; when there is no clover 
they are fed with chopped ſtraw and barley.. In Cairo, all but perſons of 
rank ride on aſſes, of which they have a fine large breed; 
ſuid to be no leſs than forty thouſand of them in that city. 

About Alexandria are great numbers of antelopes, which have longer 
horns, and are more beautiful than thoſe in other countries. The hares 
aud foxes are of a light colour, but the former are not very common. 
The tyger and the hyena are ſeldom ſeen; however, there are fome near 
Alexandria. 

Among the feathered race, the oſtrich bears the pre-eminence ; it is 
called in Arabic, tir-gimel, or the camel-bird, becauſe in its head, neck, 


— 


and walk, it reſembles the camel. This bird is common in the moun- 


tains 8. W. of Alexandria; its fat is ſold by the Arabs, and uſed as an 
ointment for the rheumatiſm, palſy, and all cold tumours. 4 
They have here a kind of large domeſtic hawk, of a brown colour, 
with a very fine eye. Theſe frequent the tops of houſes, where they may 
be ſeen with pigeons ſtanding clofe by them; but: though they are not 
birds of prey, they eat fleſh wherever they find it; the natives never 
kill them, for they, as well as their anceſtors, ſeem to entertain a 
ration for theſe birds and alſo for cats. | 
The ter- chaous, or meſſenger bird, would be thought very beautiful 
were it not ſo common. It is almoſt as large as a dove, and is not only 


finely ſpeckled, but has en the top of its head a tuft of feathers, which 


it ſpreads when it alights on the ground. They have alſo a beautiful 
white bird, called by the Europeans the field-hen : it reſembles a ſtork, 
but is not half ſo large, and is ſeen about the fields like a tame fowl. 


They have likewiſe a large white bird, with black wings, ſhaped hike a 


raven; but it is very ugly, and not at all ſhy :' theſe laſt live in the ſame 
manner as the tame hawk, and are called Pharach's hens. a 
On the iſlands in the Nile are a great number of ibis, which were 
held in great vene ration by the ancient Egyptians, on account of their 
delivering the country from the multitude of ſerpents that breed in the 
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d after the retreat of the Nile. They reſemble” the crane, and arg 
of a greyiſh colour, with the wings and tail black. 

The Mahometars have the ſtorł in the higheſt eſteem and ee 
it being as lacred among them as the ibis was among the Egypti 
and no leſs profane would that perſon be accounted, who ſhould — 
to kill, or only to hurt and moleſt it. The great regard paid to the 
birds was at firſt, perhaps, leſs occaſioned by the ſervice they ave ot to 
moiſt fenny countries, in clearing them of a variety of reptiles and in- 
ſects, than from the ſolemn geſticulations they are obſerved to makes 
whenever they reſt upon the ground, or return to their neſts: for they 
firſt throw their» head backward, as it were in a poſture of adoration, 
then ſtrike, as with a pair of caſtanets, their upper and lower bill toges 
ther, and afterward proſtrate their necks in a ſuppliant manner uy 
down to the ground; conſtantly repeating three or four times the lame 
geſticulations. 

In Egypt are alſo great flocks of wild geeſe of feveral kinds, will 
ducks, woodcocks, ſuipes, quails;” and among the birds of prey are ea⸗ 
gles and vultures. 

Here are ſeveral forts of yellow lizards, among which is the wortal, | 

which is ſaid to be affected by muſic; Dr. Shaw ſays, he has ſeen ſeye- 
ral of them keep exact time and motion with the derviſes in their civeus 
latory dances, turning when they turned, and ſtopping when they ſtop- 

d, This animal, which is of the Fear kind, is four feet long; erght 
inches broad, and has a forked tongue, which it puts out like a ſe 
but it has no teeth, and is a harmleſs animal, living on lizards and fies. 
It frequents the grottos and caverns in the mountains on the W. of the 
Nile, where it ſleeps in winter, and is only found during the hot wen 
ther. 

The vipers of Egypt, which are much eſteemed in phyſic, are cf a 


| yellowiſh colour, like the fand in which they live, and are of two ſpecies; 
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one with a kind of horns, which have ſome reſemblance to thoſt of 
ſnails, But are of a horny ſubſtance; and the others like: ours. & 

There are no ſhell-fiſh in the Nile, nor perhaps any of thoſe Doris 
of fiſh which are found in the rivers of Europe, except eels and mullets, 
which laſt comes at certain ſeaſons from the E. Of thoſe moſt eſteem- 
ed are the ray, which reſembles a carp; but is ſaid ſometimes to weigh 
two hundred pounds. The moſt delicate fiſh is the keſher, which is only 
caught in Upper Egypt; it has a long narrow ſnout, and ſo faall'a 
mouth that one would imagine it can only live by ſucking the juice out 
of the weeds or the grou In Upper Egypt is a fiſh called the gur- 
gur, about a foot long; its bent is armed with a ſtrong bone; the fin on 
the back, and thoſe on each ſide under the gills, are alſo armed with 
bone. This fiſn the inhabitants imagine kills the crocodile. 

The hippopotamus, or river horſe, ſeems to be a native of Ethiopia 
in the upper parts of the Nile, and the preſent race of Exyptians are 
ande ä with it. Nay, the crocodile ſo rarely n be- 
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low: the: firſt cataracts, that the ſight of it, in Lower Egypt, is as. great 
an object of curioſity there as to the Europeans. | : 1 
The crocodile was formerly thought peculiar to this country; but. 
there does not ſeem to be any material difference between it and the al- 
ligators of India and America. They are boch in the form of a lizard; 
are amphibious animals, which. grow till they, are about twenty feet in 
length, and have four ſhort. legs, with large feet, armed with claws. 
They have a flat head; their eyes are rather large, and their back. is co- 
vered with hard ſcales which are ĩimpenetrable by a muſquet ball. | 
Ir is obſerved of this animal that he has no tongue; he has, however, 
a fleſhy ſubſtance. fixed all along the lower jaw, which may ſerve to turn 
his meat. He has two long teeth at the end af his upper jaw, and an- 
ſwering to them are two boles belbw to receive them. It is remarkable. 
that the upper jaw only is moveable, and the under one fixed. Theſe 
animals are very quick ſighted; for our author obſerves, that when he 
made a circuit. to come behind. them. they always began to move gently 
into the water, there being a kind of channel in the head behind. each 
eye, by which the view: of objects is conveyed. to them from behind. 
When: the crocodile; is on land, he is always ſcen on the low banks of 
ſandy iſlands near the water, with his. head toward. it, and if he is. diſ- 
turbed, he walks ſlowly in and diſappears by degrees. | 
They make a hole about two feet deep in the ſand, above the water, 
and in it lay their eggs, which they cover over, often: going to the place, 
and watching over their young, which run immediately into the water 
as ſoon as they are hatched... They lay about fifty eggs, not much lar- 
ger than thoſe of a gooſe, which are twenty-five or thirty days in hatch- 
ing. The people ſearch for the eggs with an iron ſpike, in order to de- 
them. * 
W need ſcarcely be intimated, that the tears and alluring voice aſcrib- 
ed oy. the ancients to the crocodile, to draw pe rſons tu him tor the pur- 
pale of devouring them, is a mere poetical fiction. Nor is there any 
foundation for the ſtory, that the little bird trechileus lives on the meat 


it picks from the cracodile's tecth: ar for what is ſaid of rhe ichneu- 


mon's:deſtraying the crocadile, by jumping into his mauth, and eating 
its way out. again through his belly. Theſe. are traditions of which 
the learned, who. have viſited Upper Egypt, can obtain no information. 
If a man or beaſt. ſtands by the river, the crocodiles lap aut of the 
water and ſeize him with their fore- pas; but if the diſtance be too 
great, they make a ſpring, and endeavour to heat down their prey with 
their tails, - | : ty 
The moſt common method of killing them is ſaid to be by ſhooting 
them in the belly, where the {kin is ſoft. and not covered with ſcales like 
the back. The natives deſtroy the crocodiles by making ſome animal 
cry at a diſtance, and when the crocodile comes out, they thruſt a ſpear, 
to which. a rope is tied, into his body; then letting him retire into the 
water to ſpend himſelf, they afterward'draw him out, run a pole into his 
mouth, and leaping upon his back, tie his jaws together. The people 
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the crocodiles. Two men were fet on a truſs of ſtraw, while a cow 
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fay they cannot ſeize a man in the water, and therefore frequently erefs 
the Nile by ſwimming, both by themſelves and with their cattle,/ even 
above the firſt cataract, where the'crocodiles are moſt numerous. 

- Strabo obfetves, that & che people who inhabit the prefrcture of 
Arfinoe revere and regard the'Erocodile as ſacred, The prieſts preſerve 
one in a lake, for that purpoſe, and name it Soucho#®, feeding it with 
bread meat and! wine; in preſence of ſtrangers; whom # fight like this 


fin not to attract. Our hoſt, one of the reſped able perſons who ſhews 


ed us the ſacted things, conducted us, after dinner, to the lake, taking 
with Him fmall-cakes, roaſt meat, and a veſſel filled with wines TL 
crocodile repoſed on the bank. The prieſts approached: one ef them 
opened his Jaws, another put in the cakes, ment and wine; after which 
| the monſter defcended peaceably into the water, and ſwWum towards 


repa 
the other ide.“ 4 


The Egyptians honoured the crocodile, becauſe it wasconſecrated-to 
Typhon, the evil genius, whoſe fury they dreaded ; and imagined they 


might calm his wrath, and'avoid' the calamities he infficted on them by } 


revering an animat that was the ſymbot of himſelf. ' The eagerneſs with 
which the inhabitants of Celebes, at preſent; feek this-monſter, the name 
of Sudarat, or brother, they give lum, and the food they curry him 
ſhould alſo have ſome foundation in the ancient religion of their 
In 4 part, where the people are much more ſuvage than in Lower 
Egypt Mr. Norden obſerved' ſeveral odd methods of croſſing the Nile, 
which they perform without the leaſt apprehenſion” of falling a prey to 


1 before, one of them held in ene hand her tail, and with the 
other guided the beaſt by a cord faſtened to her horns. The other man, 
who was behind, ſteered with a little oar, by mrans of which he kept at 
the fame time the balance. The ſame day our author like wiſt faw ſome 
loaded camels croſſing the river. A man fwimming before held the bri- 
die of the firſt camel in his mouth; the ſecond camel was faſtened to 
the tail of the firſt, and the third to the tail of the Rcond; while an- 
other man brought up the rear, and took care that the ſtcond' and third 
camels ſhould follow in a row. Theſe imple expedients give us ſome 
illea of the manners of the moſt early ages, before the introduction of 
arts, or ever man had learned to form veſſels to fail-upon the watergand 
croſs rivers, lakes and ſeas. TESLA * enn 
This word comes from the Greek... The ian name of the 
crocodile appears to have been Chamſah, which Herodotus calls it, or 
N Thamlſah as called by the Arabrs. | 
| Ihe late Sir Joſeph Banks relates ſome curious facts concerning the | 
veneration the people of Celebes have for the crocodile. | Hawkeſworth's 
Voyages, vol. ui. page 756 pa r 
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jr REES the Inhabitants. | 


| 1. Egyptians are an: illdooking people, for though 

of their children, when very young, are fair, they are ſoon render- 
ed/ſwarthy by the fun. They are alſo. very dirty and flovenly, eſpecially 
the-Coptis, who, after wafhing their hands when they have eaten, wipe 
them publicly on the great ſleeves of then ſhirts. Theſe 1 5 are the 
deſcendants. of the firſt Chriſtians of this country, who are ſaid to have 
been called Coptis from their retiring to Coptus, and the adjacent places, 


during the firſt perſecutions. The Coptic tongue is a corfuption of the 


ancient Egyptian, and is new a dead languages | | 
„The natives are generally inclined to indolence, and take great. de- 
light in ſitting {till and hearing tales, and indeed appe 


always more. 


alſo envious and miſchie vous; which. prevents their uviting and ſetting 
up for themſelvess The Mahometan inhabitants are either originaf 
natives, who live in the villages, or of the Arab race. The latter are 
divided into thoſe who are alſo ſettled in the villages, and are generally 
an- honeſt harmleſs people; and thoſe who live-in tents, and chiefly ſub- 


ar to have been 
for a quiet than an active life. This probably may be 
owing to their being enervated by the heat of the country. They are 


- 


ſiſt on their cattle, which are principally camels and goats, that feed ow 


{mall ſhrubs. The Turks, who are thus named to diſtinguiſh them from 
the Arabs and.the-original natives of the country, are the governing 
party, and are remarkable for being moſt avaricious, and. fondeſt 1 
power. They diſtinguiſh themiſtlves from the others by wearing what 
is ſtrictly the Turkiſh dreſs, | : 

The Bedouins, or inhabitants of the deſerts“, known to the ancients 
by the name of Scenites, that is, dwellers in tents. Some of theſe, 
diſperſed in families, inhabit the. rocks, caverns, ruins, and ſequeſtered 
places /where there is water; others, united in tribes, encamp under 
lowand ſmoaky cents, and paſs their lives in perpetual journeying, ſome- 
times on the banks of the river; having no other attachment to the ſoil 
thay what ariſes from their own ſafety, or the ſubſiſtence of their flocks. 
There are tribes of them who arrive every year after the inundation, 


" 
: 


from the heart of Africa, to profit by the fertility of the country; and; 


who in the ſpring retire into the depths of tlie deſert ; others are ſta- 
tionary in t, where they farm lands, which they Tow, and annually 


change. All of them obſerve among themſelves ſtated limits, which 


D . 
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* In Arabic bedoui, formed of bid, deſert, country without habi» 


dations. 
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they never paſs, on pain of war. They all lead nearly the ſame kind 

of life, and have the fame ma, ers and cuſtoms. Ignorant and poor, 

the Bedouins preſerve an orignal character diſtinct from ſurrounding 
nations. Pacific in their camp, they are every where elſe in a habitnal 

ſtate of war. The huſbandmen, whom they piltage, hate them; the 

travellers, whom they deſpoih ſpeak ill of them; and tlie Turks, who 

dread them, endeavour to divide and corrupt them. It is calculated, 

that the different tribes of them in Egypt might form a body of thirty 
thouſand horſemen; but theſe are ſo diſperſed and diſunited, that _—_ 
aie only conſidered as robbers and vagabonds. 

The Mamlouks, fays a celebrated writer, born at we foot of mount 
Caucaſus, are diſtinguiſhed from the other inhabitants by the flaxen vo- 
tour of their hair, which is entirely different from that of the natives of 
Egypt. Theſe were found there by the cruſaders in the thirtgenth 
century, and called by them Mamelus, or, more correaly, Mamlouks. 
After remaining almoſt annihilated for two hundred and thirty years un- 
der the government of the Ottomans, they have found means to regain 
their conſequence. | 

"Moſt of the children in the country go naked in ſummer, end nun? | 
of them do ſo all the year round. | 

The moſt ſimple dreſs of the natives has ſome reſemblance to that | 
worn by the ancient Egyptians, who were clothed in linen, and over W 
had a woollen garment; “ and it probably,” ſays Dr. Pococke, re 
fembles the primitive manner of cloathing.” They wear a long ſhirt 
and wide fleeves, commonly tied about the middle. The ommon peo- 
ple have over it a brown woolen ſhirt, and thoſe of ſuperion rank à long 
cloth coat. and over that a long blue ſhirt; but in the dreſFof ceremo= | 
ny, they wear a white fhirt inſtead of a blue one, which, in Upper 
Egypt, they put on upon feſtival days, and when they viſit their ſupe- 
riors. In the lower parts of the country they uſe a garment of the 
fame form made of black woollen, which is ſometimes left optn' before, 
and the people of rank have them of cloth, adorned with furs. Moſt 
of them alſo wear under all a pair of linen drawers, but do no 9 5 the 
ſhirt into them. 

It is almoſt a general cuſtom among the deſcendants of the * 
and the native Mahome tans, to wear in winter a white or brown plan- 
ket, and in ſummer a blue and white cotton ſheet, This the ChriiVigns 
in the country alſo conſtantly uſe, wrapping it round their bodies der 


the left ſhoulder, and under their right arm, which is lett free; and in 


fome parts of the country young people, and the poorer ſort "wear no 
other cloathing. 

The Chriſtians of the country, with the Janizaries, the Arabs, and 
the Egyptians, wear flippers of red leather, while thoſe of the Jews are 
blue. Within Yoors the Turks and Chriſtians, out of frugality, wear 
4 kind of wooden clogs, ſome of which are made very fine. People, 
in ſhort, are diſtinguiſhed by the dreſs of their head and feet, and are 
fined.if they do not follow the cuſtom : hence none but foreigu Chriſ- 


kind 


or, 
ding 
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tians are permitted to wear yellow flippers. The dreſs for the head is 
either the turban, or a red woollen cap that fits cloſe to the head, which 
is worn by the ordinary people among the Coptis and the Arabs. 
The women have their drawers, and moſt of their other garments, of 
ſilk; all but their outward dreſs is ſhorter than the men's, and their 
fleeves hang down very low. They wear on their heads a white woollen 
ſcull-cap, and over it. an embroidered handkerchief, round which their 
hair is plaĩted. Over all they have a large black veil. As it is eſteem- 
ed indecent to-ſhew too much, of the face, they generally cover the 
mouth and one eye, if not the whole face. Women of ordinary rank 
have à large garmeht like a ſurplice, of blue linen or cotton, and before 
their faces hangs a kind of bib joined to their head-dreſs by a tape over 
the noſe; thus hiding all the lower part of the face, and leaving the 
eyes uncovered, which gives them a very odd appearance. The women 
among the vulgar, eſpecially the blacks, wear rings in their noſes, adorn- 
ed with glaſs beads, and have ear-rings, three inches in diameter, that 
come round their cars, and are adorned with ſtones: they likewiſe wear 
ſtone rings on their fingers, which among the ordinary people are of lead, 
while thoſe in better circumſtances have them of gold. The bracelets 
are generally of wire, ſome are of plain iron or braſs, but others have 
them of gold finely jointed. The women among the vulgar paint their 
lips and the tip of their chin with blue, and thoſe of ſuperior rank paint 
their eye-lids black, and their nails and feet yellow. | 

Education in Egypt chiefly conſiſts in learning to read and write, 


W which the Coptis generally obtain, together with bookskeeping; but 


few of the Arabs and native Mahometans can read, except thoſe bred. 
to the law, or educated for ſome poſt. The beſt education is given to 
the flaves, who often underſtand Arabic and Turkiſh, and frequently 
write beth. They are alſo well {killed in riding, ſhooting, and throw- 
ing the dart ; which are eſteemed great accompliſhments. / 
With reſpe& to the religion of Egypt, the Coptic is that of the na- 
tive Chriſtians. The Greeks are alſo very numerous at Cairo and Da- 
mietta; but there are not many of them in the other parts of the coun- 
try, except a few merchants in the principal towns. The Chriſtian: re- 
lig ion would be at a {till lower ebb, did not the people find it convenient 
to have Coptic ſtewards, who are well acquainted with bulineſs, aud very 
expert at keeping accounts, which they do in a ſort of Coptic charac- 
ters that none but themſelves underſtand. They are the protectors of 
the Chriſtians in every village. | 
The Coptis,. however, ſeem extremely irreverent and careleſs in their 
devotions ; yet they ſpend the night before Sundays and feſtivals.in their 
churches, which they no ſooner enter than they pull off their flippers 
and kiſs the pavement. They paſs their holidays in ſuunteing about, 
ſetting under ſhady trees in ſummer, and under their walls in winter. 
They ſeem to imagine that religion conſiſts, in repeating their long ſer- 
vices, and in the ſtrict obſervance of their numerous faſts. They ule 
the liturgies of St. Baſil, St. Gregory, and St. Cyril ; but the firſt being 
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ſhorteſt is ofteneſt read. However, both the prieſts and people are ex. w 
tremely ignorant with reſpect to the doctrines of their religion; the for- fo 
mer perform the ſervice in the Coptic language, which they generally fa 
underſtand very imperfectly, but they have books of their liturgy with an th 
Arabic interpretation. | | fa 


The Coptis are ſaid to faſt ſeven months in the year. The children th 
are eſpouſed at ſeven or eight years of age, and conſummats at eleven fa 
or twelve; and a little before that time the males are circumciſed. on 
They eaſily procure divorces on account of adultery, long fickneſs, or an 
diſagreement z and, at their defire, the patriarch or biſhop, gives them or 
leave to marry again: but, if this be refuſed, they go to the cady, who: | T 
will do it readily, and this is practiſed by the Chriſtians all over Turkey. po 

At baptiſm the child is plunged three times into the water, and then lo) 
the prieſt dips the end of his finger into the conſecrated wine, and puts th 
into the child's mouth; but if the child happens to be ſick, inſtead of 
being immerſed” in water, it is laid on a cloth near the font, and the Ch 
prieſt, dipping his hands in the water, rubs it all over him; but if the cis 
infant he too ill to be brought to church, they then only anoint him, rut 
which they ſay is good baptiſm, | | ot] 

They adminiſter the ſacrament in both kinds on Sundays, Wednef-. - 
days, and Fridays, on all their numerous holidays, {and every day in WW bri 
Lent ; and when the prieſt, in reading the ſervice, mentions Peter's cut- Wy orc 
ting off the ear of the high prieſt's ſervant, the people ery out, Well the 
dove Peter. They abſtain from ſwine's fleſh,' from blood, and things kiſ 
ſtrangled; pray for the dead, and proſtrate themſelves before pictures; rio 
but have no images, except a crucifix They adminiſter extreme une- the 
tion, and at the ſame time give abſolution, anointing all the people pre- put 
nt, that the evil ſpirit may not enter into them. / | 


Though the religion of the Coptis in many reſpects reſembles that of thy 
the Greeks, they bear an implacable hatred to them, and have-generally | 
as little regard for the Europeans, which proceeds, in a great meaſure, | 
from the endeavours of thoſe of the Romiſh church to make converts of | 
them ; for they ſeldom diſtinguiſh between thoſe of different religions, | 
but include all under the name of Franks, 

The Jews are very numerous in Egypt; and, as in times of paganiſm 
they were afraid of drinking wine offered to idols, they ſtill have here 
all the drink made by their own people, ſealed up and ſent to them. 
This cuſtom they obſerve throughout all the Eaſt, There is a particular 
ſe& among them who live by themſelves, and have a ſeparate ſynagogue: 
theſe are the ancient Eſſenes, who are now called Charaims, They are 
diſtinguiſhed by their regard to the five books of Moſes, which they 
ſtrictly obſerve according to the letter, without receiving any written 
traditions. 

The Turks in Egypt are deeply tinctured with the doctrine of predeſ- 
tination, which not only inſpires them with courage, but makes them 
fifplay great magnanimity, when thrown from the height of power into 
a ſtate of poverty aud diſtreſs, confaling themſelves by ſaying, It is the 
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will of God. They indeed behave better in adverſity than in * 
for though perſons in high rank aſſume a becoming gravity, and 
favours in a very graceful manner, they are greedy of money; for no- 
thing is to be done with them without a bribe; and they are apt to 
fancy that the greateſt villains are expiated as ſoon. as they have waſhed 
their hands and feet, which is their preparation for prayer. Religion is 
faſhionable among them; they pray in the moſt public places, — when 
on a viſit will call for water to waſh, and then perform their devotions; 
and yet their words generally paſs for nothing, either in their promiſes 
or profeſſions of friendſhip. Opium is leſs uſed by them than formerly. 
The Arabs ſeldom drink wine or ſtrong liquors, and the common people 
pound leaves of green hemp, make them up into a pill, which they ſwal- 
low, in order to render them cheerful. They have a high opinion of 
the magic art, and think there is a great virtue in charms and taliſmans. 
Though the pooreſt Mahometan thinks himſelf ſuperior to the richeſt 
Chriſtian, yet the Arabs and people of the country behave: with | 


civility. The Turks likewiſe treat their ſuperiors with the utmoſt 


rum and reſpect, and one of great dignity readily holds the ſtirrup-to-an- 
other who is {till greater. X F 
The way of ſaluting, as they pals, is by ſtretching out the right hand, 
bringing it to the breaſt, and a little inelining to the head. Tho extra- 
ordinary ſalute is kiſſing the hand and putting it to the head. When 
they viſit a ſuperior they kiſs his hand; but if he be greatly ſo, they 
kiſs the hem of his garment. When they take any thing from a ſupe- 
rior, or if any thing is ſent by ſuch an one, they kiſs it, and put it to 
their foreheads; and when they promiſe to ſerve and protect you, they 
put their hand to their turban. | | 
Such is the occaſicnal condeſcenſion of the great men in this. 
that an Arab prince will frequently dine in the ſtreet before his door, 
and calling to all that paſs, and even to the beggars, invite them to fit 
down, by crying, in their manner, “In the name of God.” Upon this 
the pooreſt wretch fits down and dines with his prince; and, hen he 
has done, retires, ſaying, God be praiſed.“ | : 
The Mahometans have a moſt extraordinary veneration for idiots, 
whom they ſuppoſe to be actuated by a divine ſpirit, and conſider as a 
kind of ſaints. Hence, all poſſible marks of reſpect are ſhewn to ſuch ; 
they are received. into every houſe, and ſeated at every table. Though 
naked, they are every where careſſed as ſaints of a ſuperior order, the 
people. flock about them with an air of reverence, and in the public 
ſtreets, the women kneel before them, and, as among the Gentoos of 
India, kiſs what other people conceal, as the moſt effectual means of 
being rendered fruitful. All theſe circumſtances are mentioned by 
authors of the greateſt reputation. A large moſque at Cairo is ſacred 
to idiots, with buildings adjoining to it, and great revenues appropriated 
for their ſupport. As theſe are recommended by their want of reaſon, 


ſo are the derviſes by their want of money; for every Turk eſteems 


poverty as a great degree of perfection in every one but himſelf, 


ww Per. 


they ſhut up by four in the afternoon ; and people of rank ſpend moſt 


On other days they commonly go to the meidans, or public places out of 


reigned many thouſand years before the flood. However, it is generally 


be viewed without aſtoniſhment. After the death of Cambyſes, Egypt 

continued under the Perſian government. At length Alexander the 

. Great, having conquered the Perſian dominions, it became ſubject to 

chat prince, who ſoon after built the celebrated city of Alexandria. 
| 
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Both the Turks and Egyptians are very frugal in their proviſions, for 
the latter ſeldom eat meat, and the tables of the great are of little ex. 
pence, conſidering the number of their attendants, in which they are 
very extravagant; for it is not uncommon for them to have fifty or 
ſixty flaves, and many ether ſervants and attendants. The cloathing of 
the ſlaves is, however, very expenſive, as are alſo their horſes, of theſe 
it being common to have from fifty to two hundred. | 
People of the middle rank uſually riſe at break of day, and go-to 
the moſque, then to the coffee-houſe, and very late to their ſhops, which 


part of the day in paying and receiving viſits. On Sundays, Tueſdays, 
and Thurſdays, they attend the baſha's divan, or court, for theſe are 
the days of buſineſs; and on Fridays they generally go to the moſque. 


town, where they ſee their ſlaves ride, ſhoot, or throw the dart; and in 
the mean time regale themſelves with coffee and a pipe. They are per- 
petually in company when they are not in the women's apartment, as 
they are from twelve at noon till four, and from ſupper time till next 
MOriuing's : | 
They have public bagnios for men and women, and perſons of diſtinc- 
tion have them in their houſes. None beſide people of the middle rank 
reſort to the coffee-houſes. Some of them have muſic at certain hours 
of the day, and in others a man tells ſome diverting ſtory, or rehearſes 


Chapter IV. 

Of the Revolutions in Egypt and its present Government. ' The Revolt | 

and Death of Ali Bey. Continuation from the Death of Ali Bey, to 
the year 1785 From Volney. 


_ Egyptians, like the Chineſe, and many other of the 
eaſtern nations, pretend that they had a race of kings, the firſt of whom 


agreed, that the princes of the line of Pharaohs ſat on the throne in an 
uninterrupted ſucceſſion, till Cambyſes II. king of Perſia, conquered 
Egypt, 525 years before the birth of Chriſt; and that in the reign of this 
race of princes thoſe wonderful ſtructures were raiſed, which cannot now 
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He was ſucceeded by Ptolemy, the ſon of Lagus, 325 years before 
the birth of Chriſt, who again rendered it an independent kingdom. 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, his Ibn, collected the Alexandrian library, ſaid 
to conſiſt of ſeven hundred thouſand volumes; and the ſame prince cauſed 
that tranſlation of the Scriptures to be made, which is now diſtinguiſhed - 
by the name of the Septuagint. His ſucceſſors ever after retained the 
name of Ptolemies, and in that line it continued between two and three 
hundred years, until Cleopatra, the wife and ſiſter of Ptolemy Diony- 
Gus, the laſt king, aſcended the throne, in whoſe reign Egypt became a 
Roman province, and thus continued till the reign of Omar, the ſecond 
caliph of the ſucceſſors of Mahomet, who expelled the Romans, after it 
had been in their hands 700 years. 2 

The caliphs of Babylon were the ſovereigns of Egypt, till about the 
year 807, when the Egyptians ſet op a caliph; of their own, called the 
caliph of Cairo, to whom the Saracens of Africa and Spain were ſubject; 
but the governors of the provinces under the caliphs of Babylon and 
Cairo, ſoon wreſted the civil power out of their hands, who had hitherto 
enjoyed an abſolute controul in affairs of religion and government, and 
left them only the ſhadow of ſovereignty. : 

At length, about the year 1160, Aſſareddin, general of Norradin, 
the Saracen ſultan of Damaſcus, ſubdued the kingdom of Egypt, and 
was ſucceeded by his ſon, the famous Saladin, who alſo: reduced the 
kingdoms of Damaſcus, Meſopotamia, and Paleſtine, under his domini- 
on, and about the year 1190 took Jeruſalem from the Chriſtians. This 


prince eſtabliſhed a body of troops in Egypt, which like the preſent ja- 


nazaries, was compoled of the ſons of Chriſtians taken in war, or pur- 
chaſed of the Tortars, to whom he gave the name of Mamlouks. The 
poſterity of Saladin ſat on the throne. till the year 1242, when the Mam- 
louks depoſed Eimutan, and gave the crown to one of their own officers, 
named Turquemenius. This was the- firſt king of the race of the 
Mamlouks, who engaged in continual wars with the Chriſtians in _ 
and. Paleſtine, till ſultan Araphus drove them entirely out of the | 
Land. At length Selim, a Turkiſh emperor, killed the ſultan, and 
conquered Egypt in 1515; and the Turks have had the poſſeſſion 
of it ever ſince. | 
Ever ſince Egypt has been thus ſubject to the Ottoman empire, it 
has been divided into twenty-four provinces, each of which is govern- 
ed by a ſangiack, or bey; the major part of theſe beys reſide at Cairo, 
where always once a week, and ſometimes oftener, they fit in council, 
called by them the Divan. The ſheick belled is the preſident of the 
council, and executive member of the government; his office is ſume- 
what ſimiliar to the doge of Venice, with rather more authority 
Colonel Capper's Travels. All the lands in Egypt are indeed held of the 
2 ſeignior, and ſtill pay him an annual rent, and a fine upon every 
cent. | | 
| The baſha or ſheick belled has his guards, or bodies of ſpahis and ja- 
nizaries, like the grand ſeignior at Conſtantinople; but, as many of 
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theſe have eſtates in the country, which is under the abſolute power of 


the beys, the baſha, if he happens to be at variance with thoſe beys, 


cannot depend on their protection. Indeed the beys are ſaid to be per- 
petually laying plots to deſtroy each other; and, upon theſe occaſions, 
the baſha does not fail to take that fide which is moſt likely to promote 
his own intereſt. Dr. Pococke obſerves, that neither the baſha nor any 


ot the beys, ſcruple taking off their enemies by poiſon or the dagger, 


of which he gives the following inſtance:—A baſha, knowing that the 
bey, whom he would willingly diſpatch, was jeatous of his deſigns, or- 


dered his ſervants, when he came to viſit him, to pour his own coffee. 


and that of the bey's out of the fame pot. The bey, seeing this, con- 


cluded that it could not be poiſoned, and drank it off; but the ſhave,. 


on giving the coffee to the baſha,, made a falſe ſtep, as he was ordered, 


and ſpilt it on the floor; upon which the bey too late perceived the” 


batha's treachery. BY, 

The children of the beys cannot inherit either the rank or the proper- 
ty of their tathers, nor even be appointed to any office, which it is deem - 
ed proper for a bey to hold. t is true, the di van, on the death of a bey, 
appropriates a part of his property to the maintenance of his family; but 
the remainder goes to his caſheef or lieutenant, who generally ſucceeds 
both to his office and eſtate. Theſe caſheefs are Georgian or Circaſſian 
flaves, whom the bey has 3 and adopted when young, and of courſe 
educated with great care and tenderneſs, with a view to leave them 
grateful.guardians to their orphan children. Colonel Capper's Travels. 
— Thus the dignity of bey ſeems to be conferred only on Georgian or 
Circaſſian flaves ; who are induced to treat the children of their-prede- 
eeſſors with kindneſs, from the conſideration that their own children 
will, in like manner, become dependent on their ſuccefſors, 

The revenues which the grand ſeignior receives from Egypt ariſe from 
the annual rents and cuſtoms; alſo from a poll tax on Chriſtians and 

ws. The rents of the villages are fixed, and this is the treaſure which 


is annually ſent to Conſtantinople, and amounts in the whole to fix thou. | 


ſand purſes, each purſe being eighty pounds ſterling. This is a very en- 
1 and when the Nile does not riſe ſixteen cubits, even this is not 


Pai 

In the year 1770, Ali Bey, a man equality diſtinguiſhed for his men- 
tal and bodily powers, having rendered himſelf extremely popular in 
Egypt, openly threw off the Turkiſh yoke, and mounted the throne. of 
the ancient ſultans, being encburaged to this bold attempt by the weak 
and diſtreſſed ſtate of the Ottoman empire: nor did his ambition ſtep 
here, but he alſo laid claim to Syria, Paleſtine, and that part of Arabia 
which had been ſubject to the ancient ſultans. No ſooner had he thus 
become a ſovereign prince, than his views were direQted to make Egypt 
what it had formerly been, the great centre of commerce. This pa- 


triotic uſurper was oppoled by his brother-in-law, Mahomed Bey Abou- | 


daab, the huſband of his fiſter, whom he had advanced from the condi- 
tion of a ſlave to the dignity of a bey. Aboudaab, ſo effectually ſerved 
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the 6auſe of the Turks, that he compelled Ali Bey to retire out. of 
gypt into Syria; who returning the next year at the head of gozooo: 
men, was totally defeated, near Grand Cairo, in May, 1773, his 
was cut to pieces, and himſelf taken priſoner; ſoon; after which he died. 
This event again brought Egypt under ſubjection to the Porte 
Since the death of Ali Bey, the fate of the Egyptians has nat been 
bettered; his ſucceſſors have not even imitated what was laudabhle in his 
conduct; Mohammad Bey, who ſucceeded him in April. 1773; duri 
a reign of two years, diſplayed nothing but the ferocity of a robber, 
the baſeneſs of a traitor. To colour his ingratitude towards his patron;, 
he at ſirit pretended to be only the defender of the rights-of the ſultan, 
and the minifter of his will: he therefore remitted to Conſtantinople the 
tribute which had been interrupted for the laſt ſix years, and tool the 
euſtomary oath of unlimited obedience. He renewed his ſubmiſſion at 
the death of Ali Bey; and, under pretext of proving his loyalty: to the 
ſultan, demanded permiſſion to make war on the Arab Daher. The: 
Porte, who would gladly have ſolicited this, was happy to permit it as a 
favour: Mohammad was inveſted with the title of Pacha of Cairo, and 


| every thing immediately prepared for his expedition. It may be: 


aſſtect what intereſt an Egyptian governor could have in deſtroying the 
Arab Daher, in rebellion in Syria? But reſined views of policy had no 
more ſhare in this than in other meaſures. It originated merely in pri · 
vate reſentment. Mohammad Bey could not forget a reproachful lets 
ter written to him by Daher, at the time of the revolution of Damaf- 
cus, nar the part the Shaik had taken againſt him in his quarrel with 
Ali Bey. To hatred was added the proſpect of. plunder. Ibrahim; Sab» 
bar®, Daher's miniſter, was reputed to- poſſeſs prodigious wealth and 
the Egyptian, could he deſtroy Daher, hoped equally to gratify his ava- 
rice-and revenge. £Y 
He did not heſitate, therefore to undertake this war, and made his 
preparations with all the activity which hatred inſpires. He provided 
himſelf with an extraordinary train of artiilery, procured foreign gun- 
ners, and gave the command of them to an Engliſhman, named Ro- 
binſon; he brought from Suez a cannon ſixteen feet in rages which 
had Tong remained uſeleſs; and, at length, in the month of February, 
1776, appeared in Paleſtine, with an army equal to that he had formerly 
headed againſt Damaſcus. On his approach, Daher's forces, which oc 
cupied Gaza, deſpairing of being able to defend it, retired; he took 
poſſeffion of it, and without ſtopping marched againſt Taſa. This town, 
which had a garriſon, and whoſe inhabitants were all inured to wary 
ſnewed more reſolution than Gaza, and determined to ſtand the ſiege. 
The hiſtory of this ſiege would well exemplify the ignorance of - theſe: 
countries in the art of war, as a few of the principal particulars will ſuffi» 
ciently evince. | E | | | 


— — 


1 Sabbar, with the r pronounced thick, which ſignifies dyer; with 


the ordinary r, it ſignifies plumber. 


— 
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Fafa, the ancient Joppa, is ſituated on a part of the coaſt, the 
general level of which is very little above the ſea. The city is built on 
an eminence, in the form of a ſugar-loaf, in height about one hundred 
and thirty feet perpendicular. The houſes, diſtributed on the declivity, 
appear riſing above each other, like the ſteps of an amphitheatre. On 
the ſummit is a ſmall citadel which commands the towu; the bottom 
of the hill js ſurrounded by a wall without a rampart, of twelve or four- 
deen feet high, and two or three in thickneſs. The battlements at the. 
top are the unly tokens. by which it is diſtinguiſhable from a common 
garden-wall. This wall, which has no ditch, is environed by gardens, 
where lemons, oranges, and citrons, in this light ſoil, grow to à moſh 
igious ſize. Such was the city Mohammad undertook to beſiege- 

It was defended by five or {ix hundred Safadians, and as many inhabi- 
tants, who at ſight of the enemy, armed themſelves with their ſabres 
and muſkets; they had like wiſe a few braſs cannon, twenty-four. poun- 
ders, wathour carriages; theſe they mounted, as well as they could, on 
timbers prepared in a hurry; and, ſupplying the place of experience and 
addreſs by hatred and courage, replied to the ſummons of the enemy. by 
menaces and muſſcet- hot. by 


Mohammad, finding he muſt have recourſe to force, formed bis can 


before the town; but was ſo little acquainted with the buſineſs, in which: 
he was engaged, that he advanced within half cannon ſhot. The bul⸗ 
lets, which ſhowered upon the tents, apprized him of his erron; be ve. 
treated, and, by making a freſh experiment, was convinced he was {till 
too. neat; at length he diſcovered the proper diſtance; and ſet. up his 
tent, in which the moſt extravagant luxury was diſplayed: around it, 
without an order, were pitched. thoſe of the Mamlouks, while the Bar- 


bary Arabs formed huts with the trunks and branches of the orange and | 


lemon trees, and the followers of the army arranged themſrlves as they 
could a tew guards were diſtributed here and there, and without making 
à ſingle entrenchinent, they called themſelves encampeds,':, ,- 
Batteries were now to, be erected; and a ſpot of riſing ground was. 
made choice of, to the ſouth- eaſt ward of the toun, where, behind ſomie 
garden walls, eight pieces of cannon were pointed, at two hundred pa- 
ces from the town, aud the firing began, notwithſtanding the muſquet- 
ry of the enemy, who, from the tops of the terraces, killed ſeveral of 
che gunners. This conduct will appear ſo ſingplar in Europe, that the 
truth of it may be, perhaps, called in queſtion; but theſe things paſſed 
eleven years ago; I have been on the ſpot, have ſeen many who were 
eye witneſſes, and L eficem it a duty, neither to alter for the better or the 
2 facts, by which the character of a nation may ſo well be eſti - 
It is evident that a wall, only three feet chick, and without a ram- 
part, mult ſoon. have a large breach made in it; and the queſtion; was, 
not how to mount, but how to get through it. The Mamlouks were for 
doing it on horſeback; but tbey were made to comprehend that this: was 


* 


impolſible ; and they conſented, for the firſt time, to march on foot. 
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It muſt have been a curious fight to ſee them, with their huge breeches- 
of thick Venetian cloth, embarraſſed with their tacked up bemehes, their 
crooked ſabres in hand, and piſtols hanging to their ſides, advancing, 
and tumbling among the ruins ot the wall. They imagined they had” 
conquered'every difficulty when they had ſurmounted this obſtacle ;” but 
the beſieged, who formed a better judgment, waited till they had arriv- 
el at the empty ſpace between the city and the wall; there they aſſailed 
them from the terraces, and the windows of the houſes, with ſuch a 
ſhower of bullets, that the Mamlouks did not ſo much as think of ſetting 
them on fire, but retired; under a perſuaſion that che breach was utterly 
impracticable, ſince it was impoſſible to enter it on Horſeback. Morad 
Bey brought them ſeveral times back to the charge, but in vain. | 
Six weeks paſſed in this manner, and Mohammad was diſtracted with 
| rage, anxiety, and deſpair. The befieged; however, whoſe” numbers 
were diminiſhed by the repeated/attacks, and who did not ſee thiat any” 
ſuccours were to be expected from Acre, became weary of defending” 
alone the cauſe of Daher. The Muſſulmen; eſpecially, complained that 
the Chriſtians, regarding nothing but their prayers, were more in their 
churches than the field of battle. Some perſons began to treat with the 
enemy, and it was propoſed to abandon the place, on the Egyptians gi. 
ing hoſtages. Conditions were agreed on, and the treaty might be con- 
ſidered as concluded, when, in the midſt of the ſecurity occaſioned by 
that belief, ſome Mamlouks entered the city; numbers followed them, 
and attempted to plunder; the inhabitants detendtd themſeives, and the 
attack recommenced: the whole army then ruſhed into the town, which 
ſaffered all the horrors of war: women and children, young and old, all” 
vere cut to pieces; and Mohammad, equally mean and barbarous, cau- 
ſed a pyramid, formed of the heads of theſe unfortunate fufferers,” to 
be raiſed as a monument of his victory v . It is faid the number of theſe? 
exceeded twelve hundred. This citaſtrophe, which happened'the 19th 
of May, 1776, ſpread terror through the country. Shaik Daher him 
| ſelf fled from Acre, the government of which he left to his ſonm Ali, 
whoſe intrepidity is ft5]F celebrated in Syria, but whoſe glory is tarniſned 
by his frequent rebellions againſt his father. Ali imagined that Mo- 
hammad would pay reſpect to tlie treaty he had made with him; but the 
Mamlouk being arrived at the gates of Acre; declared, the price of his * 
friendſhip muſt be the head of Daher himſelf. ' Ali, finding himſelfde- 
ceived, refuſed to commit this parricide, and abandoned the town to the 
Egyptians, who gave it up to be plundered. The Freneh merchants, 
with difficulty, procured an exemption, and ſoon ſaw themſelves in moſb 
imminent danger. Mohammad, informed that the wealth of Ibrahim, 
Kiaya of Daher, had been depoſited with them, declared that, unleſo it 
was inſtantly delivered up, they ſhould alf be put to death. The enſu- 
ing Sunday was the day appointed for this terrible-reſearch, when for- 
tune happily freed them and Syria from the impending danger; for Mo- 


N 


See Memoirs of Baren ue Tött, Parr V. 
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3 7% bamwiks was iced with-« — and Jn ates 299 dog 

Fi ilinefs, in the prime of his age. 

_ 1 ; ; The Chriſtians of Syria ae perſuaded his death was a punifhment. of 
4 the prophet Elias, whoſe church, on Mount Carmel, he had violated. 


4 . 
E | Faey even affirm that the prophet appeared to him feveral times in the 
1 form of an old man, and that Mohammad was afterwards continually 
_ exclaiming “ Take from me that old man, who diſtreſſes and terri- 
1 ſies me.“ But they who ſaw this General in his laſt moments, have re- 
3 ported at Cairo, to perſons worthy of credit,-that this viſion, the effects 
1 | of a delirivm, was cauſed by the conſciouſneſs of ſome private murders. z 
indeed, the death of Mohammad may eafily be accounted for from natus: 
A | ral cauſes, and is to be attributed to the known unhealthineſs of the 
. 1 ] climate, exeeſſive heat, immoderate fatigue, and the anxiety occaſioned 
— by the ſiege of Yaſa, It may not he improper to remark, in this place 
— | that were we to write the memoirs of modern times, as dictated by the 
—_— Chriſtians of Syria and Egypt, they would no lefs abound in prodigies 
_— , and apparitions, than the hiſtories of antiquity. 

- The death of Mohammad was no ſooner kno wn: than this whole army 
85 — 2 precipitate retreat, fimilar to that of Damaſc us, and tumultuouſ. 
ly took the road to Egypt. Morad Bey, who had acquired great credit 
by the favour of Mobammad, baſtened to regain Cairo, that be might be 
erfibled to diſpute the ſupreme command with Ibrahim: Bey. The lat- 
ter alſo a freed- man and favourite of the deceaſed, no ſooner learnt the 
ftate of affairs, than he took meaſures to ſecure an authority with which 
he had been entruſted in the abſence of his patron, Every appearance 
threatened open war; but the too rivals, when each came to conſider 
the power and reſources. of the other, found themſelves ſo equal as ta 
make them dread the iſſue of a combat. They determined cherefore on 
_ and entered into an agreement, by which the authority was ta be 

ded, on condition that Ibrahim ſbould retain the title of Shaik-el- 
'Beled ;- this arrangement was dictated by their common inteveſt. 
Since the. death of Ali Bey, the Beys and the Cachefs, who owed their 
Promotion to bis houſe, had. repined- in — at ſeeing all the authoxi- 
ty paſſed into the hands, of a new faction 2 the power poſſeſſed by Mo- 
hammad, formerly their equal, had hurt their pride, and that uf his 
fayes ſeemed to them ſtill more inſupportable : ok reſolved, therefore, 
to thake off this yoke, and entered into intrigues and cabals, which ter- 
 minaxed in a union of the parties under the title of the houſe of Ali Bey. 
The chiefs were Haſſan Bey, formerly governor of Djedda, and ſurnamed 
on that account, El-djeddaoui; and his colleague, Iſmael, the only re- 
maining bey of thoſe created by Ibrahim Kiaya. Theſe conſederates con- 
ducted their plot fo well that Morad and Ibrahim were obliged to aban» 
"don Cairo, and. retire into the Said, where — were — a. 
. n the — et June, 1776. 
* That is to ſay, of whom he had been the parron : umeng the Main 
louks, the freed-man is called the child of the bouse. 375 
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dered to Morad Bey; but Haſſan 


| 


and routed their enemies, who were three times their number. 
and Haſſan, expelled in their turn, fled into the Said, where they tall 
remain. Morad and Ibrahim, jealous of this party, have made ſeveral 
efforts to deſtray it, without ſucceſs. They at laſt granted ta the rebels 
a diſtrict above Djirdja : but the Mamlouks, wha continually long for 
the luxuries of Cairo, having made ſome movements in 1743, Marad 

thought it neceſſary to make a freſh, attempt to exterminate hem, an 
L arrived at the time he was making his-preparatians.. His adherents,. 
diſperſed: along the Nile, ſtopped all the boats. they met, and fan- 
hand, forced the wretched proprietors to follow: them to Cairo. Every 


body fled from a ſervice which was to produce them no profit. ; 


city a contribution of five hundred thouſand dahlers* was im | 


commerce; the bakers and diffarent tradeſmen were compelled ta furniſh 


their commodities below prime coſt, aud all theſe extortions, ia adious 
in „ were deemed mere matters af courſe in Egypt. 

Every thing was ready in the beginning of April, and Morad ſet out 
for the Said. The advices from Conſtantinople, and the gazettes'of F. 
rope, Which re-echoed them, repreſented this expedition, at the time, as 
an important war, and the force of Morad as a powerful army'y, and it 
was fo relatively to the forces he could raiſe and the-fituation"et 
but it is no leſs true that it did not exceed two thouſand horſemen. | 
obſerve the conſtant falfification of news at Conſtantinoplk one would believe 
either that the Turks of the capital are wholly ignorant of the af 
of Egypt and Syria, or that they wiſh to impoſe om the, Eutopeatic.... The 
little communication there is between them and theſe remote provinces 
of the empire, renders the former ſuppoſition more probable-than-the 
latter, On the other hand, it ſhould ſeem as if our merchants, who: re» 
fide in the: different factories, might procure us authentie winrmationz 
but they, ſhut up in their kans, as in priſons,” concen thernlelves: but 
little with what is foreign to their commerce, and content themſelves 
with laughing at the ne wſpa pers they receive from Europe. Sometimes 


they have attempted to retify theſe errors; but thein information. was 
fo ill employed, that they have abandoned ſo. troubleſome and unprefta- 


ble an undertaking. * 8 STM 

 Morad, leaving Cairo, n along the 
river; bis and. ores followed bm in boats z and the north 
wind, which is always moſt prevalent, was favourable to his deſigns. 
The exiles, to the number of five hundred, were poſted above Di 
They no ſooner were apprized of the enemy's approach, than they be. 
came a prey to diſſention; ſome. were for fighting, 3nd-athens adviſed 10 
capitulate; ſeveral. of them even the latter meaſure, and ſurren- 
Iſmagl, continuing inflexible, we- 
moved up the river towards. Aſouan, followed by about tw hundred and 
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fifty horſe. Morad d purfied” them almoſt to the catara&, where they 
took poſt ſo advantage ouſly, on rocky precipices, that the Mamlouks; 
utterly ignorant how tom onduct a war of poſts, held it impoſſible to force 
them. Beſittes, Morad, dreading leſt too long an abſence from Cairo 
might give encouragement to new projets, haſte ned to return thither; 
and the exiles, delivered from their embarraſſinent; returned likewiſe wo 
their ſtation in the Said. 

In a ſociety where the paſſions of individuals are not directed pays 

end, where each man, attentive only to himſelf, confiders- the 
uiitertaintyof the next day, merely as a motive to improve the advan® 
tage'of the moment; wiere the chiefs, impreſſing no” ſentiment of fer 
are unable to maintain fubordination; in ſuch a foriety, 4 fie} 
and regular ſtate of affairs is impoſſible; and the inceſſant; jarring of tlit 
incoherent parts muſt give a perpetual vibration to the whole | machine 
chis is what continually happens among the body of Mamlouks at CA 
Scarcely was Morad returned when a new combination of intereſts -ex#: 
cited new tronbles; 'befides his faction and thoſe of Ibrahim, and the 
houſe of Ali Bey, there were at Cairo other beys, allied to other habſts 
Theſt beys, who, from their individual weakneſs, were neglecte by 
the ruling beys, thought proper, in the month of July, 17835 to unite 
their hitherto detached forces, and form a party, which alſo had its pres 
_ tenſions to ſbvereiggn-power. This league, however, was diſcovered ted: 
foon,” and the leaders, to the number of five, found themſelves ur. 
| y exiled t the Delta. To this order they feigned fubmiffioh-p 
they had ſcarcely left the city before they took the route of the Sad 
the uſual and convenient aſylum of all the malcontents: they 2 — 
ſued to no purpoſe for a day, through the deſert of the 
they eſcaped both the Mamlouks — Arabs, and arrived fate at e 
e they took up their refidence, 

This village, ſituated forty leagues above Cato, on the Mage, 
of the Nile, which it commands, was well calculated to promote their. 
deſigns. Maſters of the river, they could ſtop every thing which came: 
from the-Siid, and they availed themſelves of this advantage; the-eutny 
anmually ſent from that province at this ſeaſon, was a favourable: ci 
ſtanee: this they ſeized—and Cairo, deprived of proviſions, was im gn. 
ger of à famine, while the beys, and others, whoſe lands lay in or be- 
vond the-provirice of Fayoum, no longer received their revenues a dhe 
exiles had laid them under contribution. To remove theſe evils, a-new 
_— was neceſſary. Morad Bey, fatigued with the former WH. 

to undertake a ſecond; and Ibrahim Bey took it on himſelf. In the 
month of Auguſt; notwithſtanding the Ramadan, the preparations were: 
begun; all the boats and their owners were ſeized on, as before. Con- 
wribations-were levied, and the dealers —_— to ſupply the troops. 

At length, in the begining of October im ſet out with an 2. 
my which was thought formidable, fince-it confiſted of about three 
thouſand cavalry. It was reſolved to go down the Nile, the waters of the 
inundation having not yet left the whole country, and the ground continu» 
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ing to be marſhy. In a tew days the armies. came in ſight oſ encli other g 
but Ibrahim, who had not the ſame fondneſs for war with. Morad, did 
not attack the confederates; he entered into a negociation, and con- 
cluded a verhal treaty, the id of which were the return of the 
Beys, and their re-eſtabliſhments Morad, who ſuſpected ſome plot 
— himſelf, was much diffatisfied- with this convention; diſtruſt 
took place more than ever between him and his rival; and dhe arrogance 


diſplayed by the exiles; in a _ Divan, ſtall. more  increafed his fears. 


He:thought himſelf betrayed, and, to ſecure himſelf from-treachery, ſet 
out from Cairo with his aaa. and retired. into the Said. Ope 
war was expected. to be the conſequence, but Ibrahim -temparized, _ 
at the end of four months, M advanced to. Dſiza, as if to decide the 
quarrel by a battle. 

For five-and-twenty days ated parties, ſeparated. by the river,” 
remained oꝑpoſite each other, without attempting any things. A treaty 
was mA but Morad, dillatisfied. with the conditzods, and too. weak; 
to dictate others, returned into the Said, whither- he was: followed by. 
deputies, Who, after four months negociation, at length ſucceeded in 
bringing him back to Cairo: the conditions ſtipulated were, that he 
ſhould continue to ſhare the authority with Ibrahim, and that the ſi ve beys 
ſhould be deprived of their poſſeſſions. Theſe beys, perceiving they were 
given up by Ibrahim, took. to flight: Morad purſued them, and the 
Arabs of the deſert, having takan them, he brought chem back to. . 
Cairo, chat they might be under his eye» Peace nom ſeemed 10 
bliſhed ; but what had paſſed between the two chiefü had tan clearly. 
manifeſted their reſpective views, to-ſuffer them ta continue. friends ;... 
and each, well. convinced that his rival. was only watching an: opportu- 
nity to deſtroy him, kept conſtantiy on. lus graude giaher to avoid or 1 * 
deavour-a ſurpriſe. , 

Theſe ſceret.machinations obliged. Morad Bey. again ito quit en 
17845: but forming his camp cloſe to the gates, he appeared ſo determi- 
ned that Ibrahim, terrified. in his tur. fled. with his partizans into the, 
daid, where he: remained till March: 226% when, in.conſequence:of 2. 


new trraty, he returned to Cairo, where: he now: ſhares, as formerly, 


the ſupreme authority with his rivals until ſome freſh intrigue ſhall f 
him an opportunity of taking his revenge. Juch is the ſummary bf e \ 
revolutions. which. have- taken place in Egypt for ſume -years.. paſt, 1 
have not circumſtantially related the various incidents of theſe. events, 


becauſe, not to mention their uncertainty, they can neither intereſt nor 


convey information. The whole is a tiſſue of cabalsy intrigues, treache- 
ry, and murders, which could only weary the reader in tlie tepetition; 
it is ſuſſicient if he is-acquainted with the 3 Ae andi is. 5 s 
from them to form juſt ideas of the man political ſtate of . 
country, which ſubject I ſhall —— to A more * e 
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N hes eite of Wann Kibya, wry 
A Ss revolt of Ali Bey, the-Ottoman power Was become more pre- 
carious in Epypr than in any other province. It is true the Porte ſtill 


_rething there a parts ;; but this pacha, confined and watched in the onl. 
tie of Cairo, is rather the priſoner of the Mamlouks, than the repre- 


ſentative of the ſultan. He is depoſed, exiled, or expelled at pleaſure; 


and on the mere ſummons of u erat, elothel in Viack®; muſt/deſeendy 
from his high/ſtation. Some pachas, choſen 'expreſMy for tnt purpoſe Wi 
1 Xke Ports; have endeavoured, by ſeeret intrigues, to -reeover- the 


er formetly airiexed to their title; but the beys have rendered all 
"attempts b dungerousʒ that they now ſubmit quietty to their the 
rg captivity,. and confine themſelves to the Penceable men 

Weir falary and emoluments. 
The beys, however: apprehenſive, of Grreithy the ard ſores 


violent meafure, dure not dec kart their independence. . 
continues to be tranſucted in the name of the ſulta; his 


received, 2s they ercptefd it, un tbe Bend and on the pes: that is with 


_the greateſt reſpect; but this ridiculous appearance of reverente.is 


never followed by Ghedkertce The tribute is frequently” intermitited, 
und always undergoes great detluctions. Various expencevare carried 
to keddurit,” fuch as the Warntenance of the canals, and the carriage 
ok the rubbiſſ of Cairo to the ſea,, the pay of the troops; the rapair"ef the 
moſcfues, Ne. Kc. which are all fo many falſe aid pretended charges. 


© Deceit” is pradtifed refpeQting the degree of inundation; and-nothing: | 


mort öf the theadinſpired' by the Tarkiſh'Caravelles; which cerbe unn 


ally to Damietta auc Ale andriu could procure the do]Hbution of rie 


and grain: even in this too means are found to diminiſh. the ofſect- 


ive. 15 ties, by à colfoſto with thoſe appointed to receive them. 

| other hand; the Porte, abiding: by her uſunl Policy, is blind to 
all mheſ abuſes, well chowing, thit to cor rect them will require en 
Tire Nve efforts, and poſſibly' an open war, in wich the dignity of the em- 


pire might ſuffer cunſiderably. Other, and more urgent affairs, Have, 


benden forced the Türks, for ſome years paſt,” to collect all their forees 
towards the North. Obliged' to beſtow all their attention on their im- 


_niediate ſafety in Coriſtaritmople,' they leave the reſtoration of their au- 
2 in the ner eit to time . the courſe of a They 
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I The formulary of depoſition conſiſts in the word entel;” chat 16 
descend from the caſtle. 


take care, however, to foment diviſions among the rival parties, that 
none of them may acquire an eſtabliſhed power ; and this method has 
been found equally beneficial to the ſtate, and advantageous to the great 
officers, who derive large profits from the rebels, by ſelling them theit 
influence and protection. The preſent admiral, Haſan Pacha, has more 
than once availed himſelf of this practice, fo as to obtain conſiderable 
ſums from Ibrahim and Morad“. | 


Chapter VI. 
1 ho—_ and Government of the Mamlouks—From the sanies 


T. Mamlouks, on obtaining the government of Egypt; 
adopted meaſures which ſeem to ſecure to them the poſſeſſion of the 
country. The moſt efficacious is the precaution they have taken to de- 

rade the military corps of the Azabs and Janiſſaries:, Theſe two ho- 

ies, which were formerly the terror of the Pacha, are now-as infignifi- 
cant as himſelf. Of this the corrupt and wretched government of the 
Turks has alone been the cauſe; for, previous to the inſurrection of 
Ibrahim Kiaya,. the number of Turkiſh troops, which ſhould confiſt of 


forty thouſand men, infantry and cavelry, had been reduced to leſs than. 


half that number, by the avarice of their officers, who diverted the pa 

to their own uſe. After Ibrahim, Ali Bey completely deſtroyed their 
conſequence. He firſt diſplaced all the officers who gave him umbrage ; 
left unfilled the places that became vacant; deprived the commanders of 
all influence; and ſo degraded all the Turkiſh troops, that at this day 
the Janniſſaries, the Azabs, and the five other corps, are only a rabble 
oF artizans and vagabonds, who guard the gates of thoſe who pay them, 


and tremble in the preſence of the Mamlouks, as much as the populace 


of Cairo. The whole military force of Egypt really conſiſts in the 
Mamlouks. Some hundreds of theſe are diſperſed throughout the coun- 
try, and in the villages, to maintain the authority of their corps, collect 
the tributes, and improve every opportunity of extortion; but the main 
body continually remains at Cairo. From the computatien of well. in- 
formed perfons, it appears, their number cannot exceed eight thouſand 


Mt — 


Since the landing of a French army in this country, and their 
march to the capital of Egypt, a great change, probably; has taken 
place, particularly with reſpect to their government; but as no authentic 
atcounts have been received from thence, on this point, we can only 
mention the circumſtance, and muſt await time, to learn the event of this 
lingular expedition, which has excited the curioſity, and attracted the 
attention, of almoſt all Europe. 
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fve hundred men, reckoning beys and cachefs, common freed-men, and 
Mamlouks, who are {till flaves. In this number there are a multitude 
of youth, under twenty and twenty-two years of age. 


The moſt powerful houſe is that of Ibrahim Bey, who has about. 


ſix hundred Mamlouks. Next to him is Morad,. who has not above 
four hundred, but who, by his audacity and prodigality, forms a coun- 
terpoiſe to the infatiable avarice of his rival ; the reſt of the Beys, to 
the number of eighteen or twenty, have each of them from fifty to two 
hundred. Beſides theſe, there is a great number of Mamlouks who 
may be called individual, who being ſprung from houſes which are ex- 
tinct, attach themſelves ſometimes to one, and ſometimes to another, 
as they find it their intereſt, and are always ready to enter into the ſer. 
vice of the beſt bidder. We muſt reckon likewiſe ſome Serradjes, a 
ſort of domeſtics on horſe-back, who carry the orders of the be; but 
the whole together does not exceeed ten thouſand horſe. No mention 
is here made of infantry, which is neither known nor eſteemed in Tur- 
key, eſpecialiy in the Aſiatic provinces. The prejudices of the ancient 
Perſians, and of the Tartars, {till prevail in thoſe countries, where war, 
conſiſting only in flight and purſuit, the horſemen, who is beſt qualified 
for both theſe, is reputed the only foldier ; and as, among barbarians, 
the warrior is alone the man of diſtinction; to walk on foot is held to 
be degrading, and is, for that reaſon, reſerved for the common people. 
The Mamlouks, therefore, permit the inhabitants of Egypt to be carried 
only by mules or aſſes,“ reſerving to themſelves the excluſive privilege 
of riding on horſeback ; and of this they make ſufficient uſe ; for whe- 
ther they are in town or country, or if they only make a viſit to the next 
door, they are never ſeen but on horſeback. Their dreſs, as well as the 
ſupport of their dignity, obliges them to this. 
Such are the men who at preſent govern and decide the fate of Egypt; 
a few lucky ſtrokes of the ſabre, a greater portion of cunning or audicity 
Fave conferred on them this pre-eminence ; but it is not to be imagined 
that in changing fo:tune theſe upſtarts change their character; they 
have {till the, meanneſs of flaves, though advanced to the rank of mo- 
narchs. Sovereignty with them is not the difficult art of directing ta 
one common object the various paſſions of a numerous ſociety, but only 
the means of poſſeſſing more women, more toys, horſes and ſlaves, and 
ſatisfying all their caprices. The whole adminiſtration, internal and 
external, is conducted on this principle. It conſiſts in managing the 
court of Conſtantinople, ſo as to elude the tribute, or menaces of the 
Sultan; and in purchaſing a number of ſlaves, multiplying partifans, 


— 
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be Franks by all nations are ſubjected to the ſame humiliating re- 
ſtriction, but by proper management, and liberal preſents, this may be 
ot aver by ſtrangers of conlequence, who come only to viſit the'coun- 
try. Lord Algernon Percy, now Lord Lowvaine, and the Earl of 
Charlemont, obtained permiſſion to ride on horſeback in 1776.—Se 
Colonel Capper's excellent little work, p. 31. T. | 
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countermining plots, and deſtroying their ſecret enemies by the dagger, 
or by poiſon. Ever tortured by the anxiety of ſuſpicion, the chiefs live 
like the ancient tyrants of Syracuſe. Morad and Ibrahim fleep conti- 
nually in the midſt of carbines and fabres, nor have they any idea of po- 
lice or public order“. Their only employment is to procure money: 
and the method conſidered as the moſt ſimple, is to ſeize it wherever it 
is to be found, to wreſt it by violence from its poſſeſſor, and to impoſe 
arbitrary contributions every moment on the villages, and on the cuſtom- 
houſe, which in its turn levies them again upon commerce. , 


Thayter VII. 


Of the Iſthmus of Suez, and the junction of the Red Sea with the 
Mediterrancan—from the Same. | 


| kf queſtion has frequently been agitated in Europe, 
fays Volney, whethen it would be practicable to cut throngh the Iſth- 
mus which ſeparates the Red Sea from the Mediterranean, that veſſels 
might arrive at India by a ſhorter route than by the Cape of Good Hope. 
The narrownefs of the Iſthmus induces us to believe it caſily practica- 
ble: but, in a journey I made to Suez, the following reaſons induced 


me to change my opinion. 


Firſt, It is certainly true, that the ſpace which ſeparates the two ſeas 
is not more than eighteen or nineteen; ordinary leagues; it is true, alſo, 
that this interval is not interſected by mountgins, and that from the 
tops of the terraces at Suez, we cannot diſcover, with any teleſcopes, 
a ſingle obſtacle on the naked and barren plain to the north-weſt; it is 
not therefore the difference ot levels which prevents the junction; but 
the great difficulty ariſes from the nature of the correſponding coaſts of 
the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, which are of a low and ſandy foil, 
where the waters form lakes, ſhoals, and moraſſes, ſo that veſſels can 


When I was at Cairo, ſome Mamlouks carried off the wife of a 
Jew, who was paſling the Nile with her huſband. The Jew having 
complained to, Morad, that Bey replied in his rough tone of voice : Well, 
let the young folks amuse themselves ! In the evening the Mamlouks ac- 
quainted the Jew that they would reſtore- him his wife if he would pay 
them one hundred piaſters for their trouble, and to this he was obliged 
to ſubmit. This inſtance is the more in point, ſince in this country wo- 
men are held more ſacred than life itſelf. . 

The ancients were of opinion that the Red Sea was higher than 
the Mediterranean; and, in fact, if we oblerve chat, from the canal of 
Kolzoum to the ſra, the Nile has a declivity, for the ſpace of thirty 
leagues, this idea will not appear fo ridiculous; beſides that, to me it ap- 
pears probable the level will be found at the Cape of Good Hope, 
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not approach within a conſiderable diſtance. It will there fore be ſcarce. 
ly poſſible to dig a permanent canal amid theſe ſhifting ſands : not to 
mention that the ſhore is deſtitute of harbours, which muſt be entirely 
the work of art. The country befides has not a drop of freſh water, 
_ ſupply the inhabitants, it muſt be brought as far as from the 

ile. ' . 

The beſt and only method, therefore, of effecting this junction, is 
that which has been already ſucceſsfully practiſed at different times; 
which is by making the river itſelf the medium of communication, for 
which the ground is perfectly well calculated; for Mount Mokattam 
ſuddenly terminating in the latitude of Cairo, forms only a low and ſe- 
micircular mound, round which is a continued plain from the banks of 
the Nile as far as the point of the Red Sea. The ancients, who early 
underſtood the advantage to be derived from this fituation, adopted the 
idea of joining the two ſeas by a canal connected with the river. Stra- 
bo (lib. 17.) obſerves, that this firſt was executed under Seſoſtris, who. 
reigned about the time of the Trojan war“; and this work was ſo con- 
ſiderable as to occaſion it to be remarked ; “ that it was a hundred cu- 
bits (or a hundred and ſeventy feet) wide, and deep enough for large 
veſſels.” Aſter the Greeks conquered the country, it was reſtored” by 
the Ptolemies, and again renewed by Trajan. In ſhort, even the Arabs 
themſelves followed theſe examples. In the time of Oman ebn-el- 
Cattab,” ſays the hiſtorian El Makin, © the cities of Mecca and Me. 
dina” ſuffering from famine, the caliph ordered Amrou, governor of 
Egypt, to cut a canal from the Nile to Kolzoum, that the contributions 
of corn and barley, appointed for Arabia, might be conveyed that ways” 

This canal is the ſame which runs at preſent to Cairo, and loſes itſelf 
in the country to the north-eaſt of Berket-e!-Hadj, or the Lake of the 
Pilgrims, , Nolzoum, the Clyſma of the Greeks, where it terminated, 
has been deſ:royed for many ages; but the name and ſituation {till ſub» 
fiſts in a hillock of ſand, bricks, and ſtones, three hundred paces to the 
North. of Suez, on the border of the ſea, oppoſite the ford which leads to 
the ſpring of El-Naba. I have been on the ſpot as well as M. Niebuhr, 
and the Arabs told me, as they did him, it was called Kolzoum; Dan- 
ville, therefore, is deceived, when, copying an error of Ptolemy's, he 

aces Clyſma eight leagues to the ſouthward. I am of opinion that he 
s likewiſe miſtaken, in ſuppoſing Suez the Arſinoe of the ancients. 
This city having been ſituated, according to the Greeks and Arabs, to 
the north of Clyſma, we ſhall endeavour to trace it according to the 
words of Strabof, * quite at the bottom of the gulph, as we approach 
66 Egypt,” without proceeding, however, with M. Savary as far as 
Adheroud, which is too far to the weſtward, We ought to-confine our- 
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* That is according to certain calculations of mine, in the time of 
Solomon. See Memoire sur le cbronologe Ancienne, inſerted in the Tours 
nal des Scarano, of January 1782. N 

1 Strabo, lib, 17. 
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ſelves to the low country, which extends about two leagues from the 
bottom of the preſent gulph, that ſpace being all we can reaſonably al- 
low for the retreat of the ſea in ſeventeen centuries. 
Formerly theſe diſtricts were covered with towns which have diſap- 
with the waters of the Nile; the canals which conveyed theſe 
were deſtroyed, for in this ſhifting ſoil they are rapidly choaked up, both 
by the action of the winds, and by the cavalry of the Bedouin Arabs. 
Atpreſent the commerce of Cairo with Suez is only carried on by means 
of caravans, which wait the arrival, and ſet out on the departure of the 
veſſels, that is, towards the end of April, or the beginning of May, and 
in the courſe of the months of July and Auguſt. That which I accom- 
panied in 1783, conſiſted of about three thouſand camels, and five or fix 
thouſand men*. The merchandize conſiſted in wood, fails, and cordage 
for the ſhips at Suea; in ſome anchors, carried each of them by four 
camels, iron bars, carded wool, and lead; it likewiſe carried bales af 
cloth, and barrels of cochineal, corn, barley, beans, Turkiſh piaſtres, 
Venetian ſequins, and Imperial dahlers. All theſe commodities were 
deſtined for Djedda, Mecca, and Moka, where they were to be bartered 
for Indian goods, and the coffee of Arabia, which forms the principal 
article of the returns. There was beſides a great number of pilgrims, 
who. preferred the voyage by ſea to a land journey; and it alſo carried 
the neceſſary. proviſions, ſuch as rice, meat, wood, and even water; for 
no place in the world is more deſtitute of every neceſſary than Suez. 
From the tops of the terraces, the eye, ſurveying the ſandy plain to the 
north-weſt, the white rocks of Arabia to the eaſt, or the ſea, and the 
mountain Mokattam, to the ſouth, cannot diſcern even a ſingle tree, or 
the ſmalleſt ſpot of verdure. Suez preſents no proſpe& but extenſive 


| 8 yellow ſands, or a lake of green water; the ruinous condition of the 


houſes heightens this melancholy ſcenery, The only water which can 
be drank is brought from El-Naba, or the ſpring, ſituated. at the diſ- 
trance of three hours journey, on the Arabian ſhore ; but it is ſa brack- 
1h, that without a mixture of rum, it is inſupportable to Europeans. 
The ſea might furniſh a quantity of ſhell and other fiſh; but the Arabs 
ſeldom attempt fiſhing, at which they are far from expert; when the 
veſſels are gone, therefore, nobody remains at Suez, but the governor, 
who is a Mamlouk, and twelve or fourteen perſons, who form his houſe- 
hould and the garriſon, | 
The fortreſs is a defenceleſs heap of ruins, which the Arabs conſider 
as a citadel, becauſe it contains fix braſs four pounders, and two Greek 
gunners, who turn their heads afide when they fire. The harbour is a 


It remained upwards of forty days aſſembled, deferring its depar- 
ture for various reaſons ; among others, on account of the uniucky days, 
in which reſpe& the Turks are as ſuperſtitious as the Romans formerly 
were. At length it ſet out on the 25th of July, and arrived the 2gth 
at Suez, having journeyed twenty- nine hours by the route of the Haou- 
atat Arabs, a league farther to the ſouth than the Lake of the Pilgrims, 
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wretched quay, whete the ſmalleſt boats are unable to reach the thore, 
except at the higheſt tides. There, however, the merchandize is em. 
barked, to convey it over the banks of ſand to the veſſels which anchor 
in the road. This road, fituated a league from the town, is ſeparated 
from it by a ſhore which is left dry at low water ; it has no works for 
its defence, ſo that the veſſels which I have ſeen there, to the number of 
eight and-· twenty at a time, might be attacked without oppoſition : for 
the ſhips themſelves are incapable of reſiſtance, none having any other 
artillery than four ruſty ſwivels. Their nun. ber diminiſhes every year, 
fince, by eontinually coaſting along a ſhore full of ſhoals, one out of 
nine, at leaſt, is ſhipwrecked. In 1783, one of them having anchored 
at El-Tor, to take in water, was ſurpriſed by the Arabs, while the crew 


were ſleeping on ſhore. After plundering it of fifteen hundred bags of | 
coffee, they abandoned the veſſel to the wind, which threw it upon! the 


coaſt, The dock at Suez is ill adapted to repair ſuch damages; ſcarcely 
do they build a cayasse in three years. Beſides that, the fea, which 
from its flux and reflux accumulates the ſand upon that coaſt, will at laf 
choak up the entrance, and the ſame change will take place at Suez, 
which has already at Kolzoum and Arſinoe. 


Were Egypt under the adminiſtration of a wiſe government, advan. 


tage might be then taken of that accident to build another town in the 


ſame road, which might be done on a cauſeway of only ſever: or eight | 


feet in height, as the tide uſually riſes no more than three feet and a Half, 
The canal of the Nile would be cleanſed and repaired, and the five hun- 
dred thouſand livres (near twenty-one tliouſand pounds), paid annually to 
the eſcort of the Arabs of Haouatat. and Ayaidi, entirely ſaved. In 
ſhort, to avoid the very dangerous bar of the Bogaz of Roſetta, the ca. 
nal of Alexandria would be rendered navigable, from whence the mer. 
chandize might be conveyed immediately to the Porte. But ſuch ar 
not the cares of the preſent government. The ſmall degree of encour- 
agement it grants to commerce is not even founded on rational motives; 
if it be tolerated, it is merely becauſe it furniſhes a means of gratifying 


rapacity, and is a ſource from whence tyranny perpetually derives profit, 


without conſidering how ſoon 1t may be exhauſted. It does not even 
know how to make advantage of the eagerneſs of the Europeans to com- 
municate with India. In vain have the Engliſh and French attempted 
to concert with the Turks a plan for opening ſuch a paſſage; they either 
inflexibly refuſe, or diſcourage every application. We ſhould be wrong 
in flattering ourſelves with any durable ſucceſs; for even were treaties 
concluded, the revolutions which, between evening and morning, ſo of- 
ten alter the face of affairs, at Cairo, would render them of no effeQ, 
as was the treaty concluded in 1775, between Mohammad Bey and the 
governor of Bengal. Such beſides is the avarice and treachery of the 
Mamlouks, that they would never want pretexts to harraſs the mer- 
chants, and would augment, in ſpite of every engagement, the duties on 


commodities. 
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Thoſe on coffee are at this moment enormous. The farde, or bale of 
this commodity, weighing from three hundred and ſeventy, to three hun- 
dred and ſeventy five pounds, and coſting at Moka, forty-five pataques“, 
or two hundred and thirty-ſix livres Tournois (nine pounds ſixteen and 
eight pence) pays in habr, or ſea duties, one hundred and forty-ſeven 
livres (fix pounds two ſhillings and fix pence) beſides an addition of ſix- 
ty- uine liyres (two pounds ſeventcen ſhillings and fix pence) laid on in 
1783. So that on adding the fix per cent, collected at Djedda, we 
ſhall find that the duties nearly equal the prime coſtt. 


— 


„ — 


This is the name given by the inhabitants of Province to the dah- 
ler of the empire, after the Arabs, who call it, Rial about akar, or Father 
of the window, on account of the arms on the reverſe, which, according 
to them, reſemble a window. The dahler is worth five livres, five fols 
(four and four pence half penny.) 

I In May 1783, the fleet of Djedda, conſiſting of twenty-eight 
fail, four of which were veſſels pierced for ſixty guns, brought near thir- 
ty thouſand fardes of coffee, which at the rate of 370 pounds the farde, 
form a total of eleven millions one hundred thouſand pounds weight, or 
one hundred and one thouſand quintals ; but it muſt be obſerved, that 
the demand of that year was more than a third greater than uſual. Ac- 
cordingly, we muſt reckon, on an average, from ſixty to ſeventy thouſ- 
and quintals annually. The farde paying two hundred and fixteen li- 
vres (nine pounds), duty at Suez, the thirty thouſand fardes of 1783, 
produced to the cuſtom houſe ſix millions four hundred and eighty thoul- 
and livres Tournois (two hundred and ſeventy thouſand _ 
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Total, „ . „ - x T0 468 
adding to which the freight, loſſes, and waſte, it is not aſtoniſhing that 
the Moka coffee ſhould ſell at five-and-forty,, and fifty ſols (one and ten- 
pence and two and a penny), the pound in Egypt, and for three livres 
(half a crown) at Marſeilles, | 
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Chapter VIII. 
The Cities of Alexandria, Roſetta, and Damietta, with a particular 
1 Description of their Harbours. 


J. deſcribing the cities of Egypt, we ſhall begin with 
Alexandria, which was ſo called from Alexander the Great, who, after 
his return from confulting the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, built a city in 
the place where Racotis ſtood, three hundred years before the birth of 
Chriſt. This city is called by the Turks Scanderia, as among th 
Alexander is called Scander. It was once an opulent and elegant city, 
and is ſeated near the moſt weſterly branch of the Nile, where the ſea 
forms a moſt ſpacious haven, reſembling a creſcent, in 3 1deg. 11min. 
N. latitude, and 3odeg. 16 min. E. longitude from Greenwich. 
Alexandria, ſays Mr. Gibbon, comprehended a circumterence of fifteen 
miles; and was peopled by three hundred thouſand free inhabitants, be. 
ſides at leaſt an equal number of flaves. The lucrative trade af Arabia 
and India flowed through this port, to the capital and provinces of the 
Roman empire. Idleneſs was unknown; ſome were employed in blow. 
ing of glaſs, others in weaving of linen, others again in manufacturing 
the papyrus: either ſex, and every age, were engaged in the purſuit of 
induſtry ; nor did even the blind or the lame want occupations ſuited to 
their condition. | 

The port of Alexandria was formed by the iſle of Pharos, which ex- 
tended acroſs the mouth of the bay, and toward the W. end was joined | 
to the continent by a cauſeway and two bridges, ninety paces in length, 
On à rock encompaſled by the ſea at the E. end of the iſland, was the 
ancient Pharos, or light-houſe, fo famous in antiquity, that it was eſ- 
teemed one of the ſeven wonders of the world; and on the place where 
it ſtood is a caſtle, called Pharillon, Nothing can be more beautiful,“ 
ſays M. Norden, © than to view from hence, the mixture of antique 
and modern monuments in this city. On paſſing the {malleſt caſtle, 
called the Little Pharillon, you ſee a row of great towers, joined toge- 
ther by the ruins of a thick wall. A ſingle obeliſk is of a ſufficient 
height to make itſelf remarked where the wall has fallen down. New 
Alexandria afterward makes a figure with its minorets, and' at a diſtance 
riſes Pompey's* column, a moſt majeſtic monument; the view is termin- 
ated by hills, towers and a large ſquare building, now apowder magazine." 


It ought for the future to be called the Pillar of Severus, ſince 
M. Savary has proved that it belongs to that emperor. Travellers differ 
with reſpect to the dimenſions of this column; but the calculation the 
moſt generally admitred at Alexandria, makes the height of the ſhaft, 
with the capital, 96 feet, and the circumference 28 feet, three inches. 
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Tue following account of the harbours of Alexandria may not be 
deemed improper in this place: Alexandria has two ports, one on the 
E. S. E. {ide of the city, called the new port, now in general uſe, and 
the other, or old port, on the W. S. W. fide; 

iſthmus or neck of land between them. The entrance is guarded by a 
tower, or caſtle, on Mh ſide, little more than one third of the breadth 
of the harbour from each other; and the channel into it, which is very 
narrow, is nearly in the middle, and has fix fathom: water. The lar- 
board fide is very rocky, and a large projecting rock, called the Black 
Rock, is on the ſtarboard, near which yeſſels paſs into the harbour, 
which is nearly a circular baſon. There is anchorage and ſufficient 
depth of water juſt within the entrance, in a direct line with the city; 
for each {ide is lined: with rocks more than half way up; athwart which, 
at that diſtance, a ledge of rocks runs from the middle towards the ſtar- 
board ſide of the harbour: within this, and on the larboard, ſhips may 
alſo anchor in four, three, and, nearer the city, in two fathoms water. 
To avoid the rocks within the haven, ſome of which are under water, 
obſerve in the wall of the city four gaps, like doors, which muſt be 
þrought on with the higheſt tower in the city, and this will clearly di- 
rect a ſhip. It is moſtly foul ground, ſo that the cables muſt be well 
ſerved, otherwiſe they will be cut. This tower is the noted Pharos, 
deſervedly eſteemed one of the ſe ven wonders of the world. A point of 


land, which is ſixteen leagues W. of Alexandria, will be the firſt land 
an this low coaſt, gn a S. W. by S. courſe, alittle weſterly from Cape de 


Gatte, the moſt ſoutherly land of Cyprus iſland: it is à little higher 
than the other land, and appears in two long hills, but not high; ſeven 
leagues E. of this, the depth of water is from twenty to ſeven fathoms, 
the laſt cloſe to the ſhore. Two black hills appear upon the land four 
leagues W. from. Alexandria, and near them a building, called the 
Tower of Arabia. On approaching Alexandria, attend particularly to 
the current of the Nile, which. runs very hard, eſpecially with ſome 
winds, and will, witliout proper. precaution, ſet a ſhip to the eaſtward of 
the port ta know it, obſerve two high mountains, of which the eaſt- 
ernmoſ is the largeſt, and like a. country houſe, and the other like a 


ſtack gf hay; the light-bouſe will then be ſeen open. To know if a ſhip 


is tothe E. or W. ef it, obſerve that on the W. the land is even, has 
no trees, and reaches W. S. W. and W. by S. and has deep water gloſe 
3 the land; but on the E. there is good anchorage, and an even ſhare, 
and the land low, ſandy, and full of trees, and only fix; or ſeven fathoms 
water near the ſhore» This continues all along till paſt Damietta, and. 
the farther E. the Gnoother water. At Aboukir®, or Cape: Bukier, four 


leagues N. E. by N. from the city, is the weſtern limit of a bay, where-- 
” 


the woody country terminates.” 
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.... * Aboukir, or Cape Bokier, is N. E. by N. from Alexandria, 
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The outer walls, round the old city, are beautifully built of hewn 
ſtone, ſtrengthened” by ſemi- circular towers, twenty feet in diameter, 
and about a hundred and thirty feet diſtant from each other. At each 
of them are ſteps to aſcend up to the battlements, there being on the 
top of the walls a walk built on arches. The inner walls of the old 
city, which appear to be built in the middle ages, are much ſtronger 
and higher than the others, and are defended by large high towers. 
The palace with the buildings belonging to it, took up a fourth part 
of the city, and within was the muſcum, or academy, and a burial- 
place of the kings, where the body of Alexander was depolited in a 
gold coffin; but that being taken away, it was put into one of glaſs, 
and was probably in that condition when Auguſtus, taking a view of the 
corpſe, ſcattered flowers over it, and adorned it with a golden crown, - 
The ſtreet, which extended the whole length of the city, is ſaid to 
have been a hundred feet wide, and had undoubtedly many magnificent 
buildings, as appears from the granite columns ſtill remaining in ſeveral 
places. Among theſe was the Gymnafium or public ſchool, to which 
were porticos that extended above half a quarter of a mile. In this 
magnificent ſtreet was alſo probably the Forum, or court of juſtice, 
which was, perhaps, erected where ſome pillars remain, nearer the ſeas 
The moſt extraordinary remains of the ancient eity are the ciſterns 
built under the houſes for receiving the water of the Nile, which they do 
at preſent. * e | | 
The materials of the old city have been carried away to build the 
new, fo that there are only a few houſes, ſome moſques, and three con- 
vents, within the old walls. Among theſe is a moſque, called“ The 
moſque of a thorfand and one pillars. Dr. Pococke obſerved, that it 
has four rows of pillars to the S. and W. and one row oth the other ſides. 
This, it is faid, was a church dedicated to St. Mark, at which the-pa- 
triarch-refided, it being near the gate without which the evangeliſt is 
ſaid to have ſuffered martyrdom. There is another great moſque, nam- 
ed St. Athanaſius,” which was alſo doubtlefs a Chriſtian church. The 
Greeks, Latins, and Coptics, have each a monaſtery in the old city: 
. 


———— 


+ caſtle, which appears like the fail of a ſhip when you firſt ſee x, but 
it for diſcovers itſelf; it is alſo four leagues S. from Roſetta, with an 
iſland between them, before the bay of Madia, within which you may 


anchor in fix or ſe ven fathoms water. The road formed by the capt. 


and part of the if}and is called the road of Aboukir. It was in this 
road that the Britiflr fleet, under Admiral Nelſon, defeated the French 
fleet, under Admiral d' Brucys, on the 1ſt of Auguſt, 1798. Towards 
Cape  Bokier, from the iſland, are ſeveral very dangerous rocks and 
ſhoals, which none but thoſe who are well acquainted with them can 
fail through, and that only with ſmall ſhips, as the ground is very foul. 
Some of theſe rocks are above and ſome under the water; but the paſ- 
ſage is ſo good on the N. fide of the iſland, that there is no need of run- 
ning any hazard. | . 
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but ſome poor Arabs being always encamped within the walls, it is dan- 
gerous being abroad after ſun-ſet. All over the city are fragments of 
columns of beautiful marble,. the remains of its ancient grandeur and 
magniſicence. Among the reſt, an'obeliſk, formed of one ſingle piecs 
of granite, riſes ſixty three feet high; but two of its four faces are fo 
disfigured. by time, that the hieroglyphics with which they were anci- 
ently covered can ſcarcely be ſeen. It is ſtill called The Obeliſk of 
Cleopatra. Another lies near it broken. 
About a quarter @f a mile to the S. of the walls ſtands Pompey's Pil- 
lar, on a ſmall eminence. As this is nat mentioned by Strabo, it was 
probably erected after his time, and perhaps in honaur of Titus. or Adri- 
an. Near it are ſome fragments af granite columns, four feet in diame» 
ter; and it appears that ſome magniſicent building was erected there, 
and that this noble piHlar was placed in the area before it. Indeed ſome 
Arabian hiſtorians ſay, that here was the palace of Julius Cæſar. This 
pillar is of granite, and, beſide the foundation, conſiſts of only three 
ſtones: the capital is ſuppoſed to be eight or nine feet deep, and is of 
the Corinthian order, the leaf appearing to be the plain laurel or bay 
leaf; and a hole being on the top, it has been thought that a ſtatue was 
erected upon it: the ſhaft, including the upper torus of the baſe, is of 
one piece of granite marble, eighty-eight feet nine inches high, and 
nine feet in diameter: the pcdeſtal, with part of the baſe,. which are of 
2 greyiſh ſtone reſembling flint, are twelve feet and a half high, and 
the foundation, which conſiſts of two tier of ſtones, is four feet nine 
— ſo that the whale height amounts to an hundred and fourteen 
t. | 5 5 | 
Theſe ruins are ſituated in a wide bay, in which is a little ifland join 
ed to the continent by a chain of rocks; and on the-{hore of this bay 
are cavities in the rocks, uſed as agreeable retreats, where people may 
enjoy the cool air, and, without being ſeen, ſee every thing that paſſes 
in the port. Tbe ratural grottos in theſe rocks gave the ancients the 
opportunity of forming them, by the aſſiſtance of the chiſſel, into nluces 
of pleaſure. Entire apartments are thus formed, and beaches are cut 
for ſeats, where you may be ſecured from the wet, or bathe in a part of 
the grottos into which the ſea flows. Oppoſite the point ot the peninſu- 
la that forms the port, is a cavern, generally termed. a. temple... The 
anly entrance is a little opening, through which you paſs lighted by flam- 
heaus, and proceeding ſtuoping for twenty paces, you enter a pretty large 
uare hall. A. paſſage leads from hence into a round cavern, the top 
of which 1s cut in the form of an arch. Here four gates are oppoſite to 
each other, they are adorned with an architrave, a cornice, and à pedi- 
ment, with a creſcent on the top. One of theſe. gates ſerves for an en- 
trance; the others form each a niche, that only contains a kind of cheſt, 
ſaved out of the rock in hollowing it, and large enough to contain a 
dead body. Thus it appears, that what is in that country: eſteemed a 
temple, was probably the tomb of ſome great man, or perhaps. of a ſo- 


vereign prince. 
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| With refpe& to New Alexandria, M. Norden obſerves, that / a it 
may be juſtly ſaid to be a poor orphan, who had ne other inheritance but 
the venerable name of its father. The great extent of the ancient city 
is mw contracted to a finall neck of land which divides the two ports. 
The moſt ſuperb temples are converted into plain moſques ; the moſt 
magnificent palaces into houſes of bad ſtructure; an opulent and nume- 
rous people have given way to a few foreign traders, and to a multitude 
of wretches, who are the ſlaves of thoſe on whom they depend. This 
city, once celebrated for its commerce, is no longer any thing more than 
à place of embarking: it is not a pbe'ix that revives from its on aſh- 
es; but a reptile ſprung from the duſt and corruption with which the Ko- 
fan hath infected the whole country: yet, notwithſtanding the mean. 
neſs of the buildings in general, in ſeveral houſes, built round courts 
on porticos, they have placed a great variety of columns, moſtly granite, 

with which the ancient city was adorned.” 

The cauſe of the decay of this city was the diſcovery of the paſſage to 
the Eaſt Indies by doubling the Cape of Good Hope : until then it was 
= of the principal marts for the ſpices and valuable commodities of 

e Eaſt. | | 

The inhabitants conſiſt of Jews, Turks, Copties, Greeks, and Arme ; 
nian Chriſtans, together with a few European merchants, the principal 
of which are the French and Engliſh; the former are treated with moſt 

reſpect, and carry on a more extenſive trade; The French maintain a 
conſul dependent on the conſul of Grand Cairo; the Engliſh have alſo 

2 conſul, and each year many Engliſh veſſels arrive ar Alexandria; but 

they are not always laden on account of the Engliſh; the Jews, and 

even the Turks often freight them, and carry on a conſiderable trade on 
board theſe veſſe]s®. | | ; 

Roſettaf, called by the Egyptians Raſchid, is fituated twenty-five 

miles t½ the N. E. of Alexandria, in 31deg. 5min. N. latitude, ard in 

zicheg. 10min. E. longitude from London, and ſtands on the W. fide 

of the branch of the Nile, aneiently called Bolbetinum, about four 

miles from its mouth. It is eſteemed one cf the pleaſanteſt places in 

Egypt, and being refreſhed by the winds that blow from the ſea, is ex- 

* The French army, under general Buonaparte, landed near this 

city in different diviſions, on the 2d July, 1798, and took poſſeſſion of 
it, after having ſeveral ſevere ſkirmiſhes with the Mamlouks and Arabs. 
The number of men loſt by the French in this attempt, according to 
Bijonaparte's official letter to the Executive Directory, does not exceed 
from thirty to forty men killed, and from eighty to an hundred wound: 
ed; but perſons who are acquainted with the nature of military ſervice, 
and who have read his letter, will probably judge that his loſs maſt have 
been much greater. According to an official letter from Sir Horatio 
Netfon to Earl St. Vincent, the French army landed here amounted to 
38,200 min; but the French ſay 40,000- 

I The French took pollcihan of this place on the 8th July, 1798. 
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tremely healthy. It is near two miles in length, but only eonſiſts of 
two or three long ſtreets, and is not more than half a mile broad; how- 
ever the buildings are ſtately, and the houſes. commodious. It is de- 
fended by two caſtles, one upon each fide of the branch of the Nile, by 
which merchandize is brought hither from Cairo. The fine country of 
Delta®, (which, according to Strabo, hb. 17. received its name from the 
branches of the Nile. making the figure of that Greek letter) on the 
other fide of the Nile, and two beautiful iflands a little below the town 
afford a delightful proſpect; and to the N. the country is agreeatly im- 
proved by pleaſant gardens of citrons, oranges, lemons, almoſt all 
kinds of fruit, — is variegated by groves of palm - trees, ſmall lakes, 
and fields of rice. ; | 
The inhabitants, carry on a conſiderable manufacture of ſtriped and 

coarſe linen; but the principal buſineſs of the place is the carriage of ' 
goods between this town and Cairo. | 5 

4 Roſetta,” ſays Colonel Capper, does not, I believe, abound with 
antiquities, but there are many modern buildings in and near the city, 
which are very well worth ſeeing. It is a place much reſpected by the 
Mahometans, who ſay, if Mecca was to be taken from them, that the 
pilgrims, who now go thither, would in future viſit Raſchid; an opinion 
probably founded on a tradition that one of Mahomed's neareſt rolations 
formerly lived there, and now lies buried at a'moſque, which is fituared 
at the northern part of the ſuburbs. | fo 
ln the environs of this city are many country houſes belonging to 
Chriſtian merchants, whoſe gardens abound with exceeding fine oranges, 
and many of the choiceſt fruits of the Eaſtf; but what tends much 
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64 The Delta (ſays Savary), that immenſe garden, where the exhauſt- 


ve | leſs earth is never weary of producing, afford: an internal view of Har- 
in veſts, vegetables, flowers and fruits, in ſucceſſion; rhe abundant variety 
de of which, at once, gladdens the eyes and the heart. Various ſpecies. 
"ur of cucumbers, delicious melons, the fig, the orange, the banana, the 
in pomegranate, ' all grow here, all have here an exquiſite flavour. Yet 
2X bow much might culture increaſe their excellence, did the Egyptians 
— underſtand engrafting. | * 
his + On the garde ns of the Roſetta, Savary obſerves, (Letters on E- 
of gypt vol. 1. p. 51, and 52.) North of the city are gardens, where. 
bs. citron, orange, date, and ſycamore-trees are promiſcuouſly planted ; 


though this diſorder is negligent, the mingling of the trees, and the 
arbours they form, impenetrable to the ſun's rays, together with the 
flowers ſcattered among them, render theſe groves moſt enchanting. 
Wen the atmoſphere is all on fire, when the big moiſture courſes 
down every member, when gaſping man pants after cool air; as the ſick 
after healch, with what extacy does he go and reſpire under theſe bow. 
ers, and beſide the rivulet by which they are watered ! There the Turk, 
with his long jaſmine pipe wrought with amber, imagines him{elf tran. 
ported into the garden of delight which Mahomet promiſed; thought- 
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more to make it an 
 Liteneſs of, the Mahometan inhabitants, who, notwithſtanding the repu- 
ted ſanctity of the place, are particularly civil to the Chriſtians; where. 


as at Damietta, which is ſituated only on the- oppoſite or Peluſian fide 


of the Delta, an European cannot appear without a certainty of being 
inſulted. No other reaſon can be aſſigned for this violent antipathy, but 
that during the cruſades conſiderable detachments of the. Chriſtian, ar. 
mies uſed to land there, and the accounts of the ravages which they 
committed being handed down by tradition to poſterity, has fixed a deep- 
rooted reſentment in the minds of the Damiettans, never to hs eradt- 
cated.” Colonel Capper's Travels. 

Roſetta harbour is ſituated near the mouth of the weſtern ak of 
the Nile; it is about an hundred miles to the N. W. from Cairo, and 


- twenty-five to the W. from Alexandria. There is -a bar acroſs. the 


mouth of this opening of the Nile, which prevents {hips of burden 
from getting up to the town, ſo that they are-obliged to unload below, 
and ſend. up their lading in boats. From Cape Brule, to the eaſtward, to 
this port is about nine or ten leagues at W. S. W. the land towards Ro- 


ſetta falling away ſo very flat and low as to be almoſt even with the wa- 


ter. It is ſhoal off into the fea, for ſhips muſt come into ten fathom 


be fore they can ſee the land; nor can ic be ſeen even within three leagues 


of it, but the veſſels will be diſcovered in the road before the land will 
appear, at ſo ſmall a diſtance. Rofetta lies even to. the ſea, as does Da- 
mietta, at the mouth of the-eaſtern channel of the Nile; and is ſituated 
n-an.auter: poiut of land, and not immediately on the very banks of the 
Nile, though not far from . There ane four er five high towers or 
turrets in Roſetta, and a caſtle on that part of it next to the Nile, which 
runs with a great arm very nearly by it, and brings down black water 
into the ſea, Theſe are ſufficient marks whereby to know the place. 
There is à good road before the city, but it is a bad place for-ſhips-in 
weſter y winds, being worſe than at Damieita, Madia Bay is to the 8. 
of it where — branch of the Nile comes in, to which ſhips run in 
behind · an iſland. waen they find the road of Roſetta uncomfortable, 


Cape Becur, or Bokier, is four leagues to the S. of Roſetta. 


Damietta is a flouriſhing commercial town, ſituated on the eaſtern 
mouth of the Nile; one hundred miles N. of Cairo; ſome geogra. 


lefs, in tranquil apathy, he ſmobes the fun down, void of deſire, void 
of amabition.; ; his calm. paſſions never/caſt one curious: luok towards 
futurity: chat reſtleſs activity by which we are tormented, and which 
is the foul. of all our knowledge, of all our works, is to him unknown; 
content with what he poſſeſſes, he neither invents nor brings the inven- 
tions of others to perfection: his life, to us, ſeems. a long-flumber ; 
ours, to him, one continued ſtate of intoxication ;. but, while we: are 
ever purſuing happineſs, which ever cludes our graſp, he peaceably enjoys 


che good that nature gives, and each day brings, without en 


himielf concerning the morrow. % 2 l tp 


e reſidence to them, is the liberality and po. 
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have ſuppoſed it to be the aucient Peluſium. It is larger than 
Rofetta. M. Savary ſuppoſes it to contain $0,000 inhabitants. A 
very conſiderable trade is carried on in this city with Syria, Cyprus, 
and Marſeilles; yet the harbour is much expoſed to winds. 
The neck of land on which this town ſtands is only from two to ſix 


| miles wide, from E. to W. It is interſected by innumerable rivulets 


in every direction, which render it the moſt fertile ſpot in Egypt; the 
ſoil producing, on an average, eight buſhels. of rice for one... Deſtruct- 
ive heats as well as chilling colds are equally unknown in this happy 
ſpot» The thermometer varies only from gdeg. to 24deg. above the 
freezing point; at Grand Cairo-it-rifes-r2deg. higher 5 
There are many villages round Damietta, in moſt of which manufac- 


| tures of the fineſt Egyptian cloth are eſtabliſhed, Here, particularly, 


napkins are made, at the ends of which are filk fringe: theſe are 
brought to table, eſpecially on viſits of ceremony; a ſlave preſenting 
one on a ſilver plate, for the purpoſe of wiping the mouth after eating 
confectionary, or drinking ſherbet- 

Damietta and its harbour is ſituated on the eaſtern ſhore of the E. 
branch of the Nile, at the diſtance of near two leagues from the ſea, in 
latitude 31deg. 15min. N. and in Tongitude 3odeg. 15min. E. from Lon- 


don; it has two high towers or caſtles: that may be ſeen far off at fea; 


and that ſerve to know it by. It lies open to the ſea, and the — 
of the river Nile cauſes very hig h water there. Before it there is g 
anchorage at a great diſtance off, and to the E. and W. the ground ĩs 


hard; but the mud that is brought down by the waters of the Nile into 


the ſea cauſes it to be ſome what ſoft juſt at the town, From hence to 


Cape Brull it is eleven miles to W. N. W. northerly, the coaſt between 


being very low land, with abundance of trees; but it is good ſundy 


ground off at ſea, eſpecially when the freſhes of the Nile are not great. 
This coaſt appears at firſt like ſeveral iflands out at ſea, which, on ap- 


proaching nearer, are found to be patches and cluſters of trees.. There 
are two hills to the W. of Damietta, which appear like two red ſtony 
cliffs, and ſerve as guides to this port; and there are alſo two great moun- 


rains about mid way, or rather better, towards Cape Brull, which fur- 


ther aſſiſt in determining the part of the coaſt where they are ſituated. 
All along the coaſt, and x great way out to ſea, it is even ground and 
ſhoal water, and {hips may anchor any where near the ſhore in ſix or ſeven 


fathoms. 


The jealouſy of the Mahometans is particularly ſhewn to traveller 
who are examining remains of antiquity in their country, which Colonel 
Capper accounts for in the fellowing manner: It is their general he- 
lief,“ fays he, (that all Europeans are deeply verſed in the abſtruſe and 
occult ſciences ; hence they conſider them in the fame light as the val-. 
gar and ignorant in Europe conſider fortune- telle rs. or conjurera, that is, 
with a kind of admiration, mixed with fear and deteſtatiun. Added to 
this prejudice, the natives are alſo thorougly perſuaded, from the ſtories 
they daily hear repeated out of the Arabian Nighte Entertainments, 


by 
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that they are many ſubterraneous palaces in their country full of pearl 


and diamonds,” in ſearch: of which they ſuppoſe the Europeans valit 
Exypt. In this opinion they are confirmed, by the travellers acknaws 
ledging that they are looking after curieſities ; and the natives not 
having the moſt diſtant idea of what is meant by curioſities, naturally 
conclude that thoſe ſo employed are iooking for pearls; and diamonds 
which opinian is ſtrongly corroborated by the: zeal and anxiety ſhewn 
by our antiquaries, in their reſearches. | . 


A Description of Grand Cairo. Of the Ceremonies observed at opening 
the Canal; the Egyptian manner of hatching Chicken in Ovens; the 
Inbatitants and their Trade. „ 
_ 5 3 city of Grand Cairo, called by the Turks & Elkahe- 
ra,“ or, “ the victorious,” is ſituated about a mile from the eaſtern 


bank of the river Nile, and extends eaſtward-near two miles to the neigh 
bauring mountain. It ſtands in Middle Egypt, in zodeg. 3zmin. N. Ia. 


titude, and in 3 rdag . 18min . E. longitude from Greenwich. It is about 
ſeven miles in compaſs, and was much larger before the diſcavery of the 


Eaſt Indies by the way of the Cape of Good Hope, it being then the 
centre of trade, all the ſpices of the Eaſt being brought to this city, 
and from thence ſent to Europe. Grand Cairo at preſent conſiſts of Old 
and New Cairo, which are a mile diſtant from each other. 4 
Old Cairo is now reduerd to a finall compaſs, it not being more tlian 
vo miles round: this is the port for the boats that — Upper 


Egypt» The Jews have a ſynagogue, ſaid to have been built in its pre- | 
ſent form ſixteen hundred years ago, and it nearly reſembles our church- 


es. They pretend that Jeremiah the prophet was on the very ſpot where 
they uſually read the law; and chat they have a manuſcript copy of the 
Bible written by Ezra, which they eſteem ſo: ſacred, that none are al- 
lowed to touch it, and it is kept in a niche in the wall about ten feet 
high, before which a curtain is drawn, and lamps kept continually 
burning. > ID | N | 
In Old Cairo, called by the Turks, Foſtat, are what are uſually called 
ſeph's Granaries ; theſe are ſquare courts encompaſſed by walls about 
teen feet high, built chiefly with brick, and ſtrengthened. by-ſermcir- 
aular buttreſſes. The houſes: are filled: with: corn, and room only lefi 
to enter at the door. The grain: is covered with mats, and the door 
_ faſtened only with wooden locks; but the inſpectors of the grananes 
putting a handful of clay on the locks, fix-their ſeal to it. Here it 


depoſited the corn paid as a tax to the graud: ſeignior, which is brought 
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from Egypt, and diſtributed among the ſoldiers as a part of their 
pay- This granary, notwithſtanding its name, is not very ancient, for 
it ſeems. to have been built during the time of the Saracens. . 
Here is an aqueduct, into which the waters of the Nile are convey- 
ed; it is ſupported by about two hundred and eighty-nine arches and 
piers of different dimenſions, the former being only from ten to fifteen 


feet wide, Theſe arches are law toward the caſtle-hill where the water 


runs into a reſervoir, whence it is raiſed up to the caſtle by ſeveral wheels 
one above another. 

Oppoſite to Old Cairo is a. pleaſant ifland named Roida, ſituated in 
the midſt of the Nile, and extending near a mile in length. Toward 
the N. end is a village of the ſame name, and at the S. end is the Mi- 
kias, or houſe in which is the famous pillar for meaſuring the riſe 
of the Nile, called“ The Nilometer.” This is fixed in a deep ba- 

ſon, the bottom of whieh is on a level with the bed of the river, and 
the water paſſes through it. The pillar, which is placed under a 
dome ſupported by Corinthian. columns, is divided into meaſures for ob- 
ſerving the riſe of the waters, and is crowned with a Corinthian capital, 
and from the court that leads to the houſe is a deſcent to the Nile by 


ſteps, on which the common people believe that Moſes was found when 


expoſed on the bank of the river. | 
Here are ſeveral ſquares or 2 about the city, from a quarter to three 
quarters of a mile in compaſs, contrived ſo as to receive and retain the 
waters of the Nile, conveyed. to them by à canal, which runs through 
the city of New Cairo, as the river riſes, than which nothing can be 
imagined more beautiful; for they are ſurrounded by the bel houſes 
in the city, and in the ſummer, when the Nile is high, are covered 
with fine boats and barges e hg to perſons: of Liſtin&ien, who 
ſpend: the evenings. with their ladies on the water, where concerts.of 
muſic ure never wanting, and ſometimes ſire- worles are added. All the 
houſes round are in a manner illuminated, and the windows filled with 
ſpectators. This pleaſing ſcene is, however, entirely vaniſhed when 
me waters are gone off, and nothing but mud appears. Vet this is ſoon 
ſucceeded by the agreeable view of green corn, and afterward of har- 
veſt, in the midſt of a great city, and in the very places where the 
boats were fai ing but a few months before. 
Some of the moſt remarkable cuſtoms obſerved. at Cairo, are the -ce- 


remonies practiſed at opening the canal. When the Nile begins to-riſe | 


they caſt up a bank of earth acroſs the end of the canal near the river, 
and about the middle of Auguſt, when the water has riſen; to-a. proper 
height it is broke down with great rejoicings.. Thevenot, who-gives: 


the moſt particular account of theſe ceremonies, went to Boulac,, the 


port of alt the boats that come up the river to ſee the preparatians; 
when he obſerved ſeveral gallies ha in the river, in the ſterns of” 
which were noble rooms, ſome of which were twelve or faurteen paces 
ſquare, aud ſurrounded with rails and baluſters gilt and painted, and tha 
floors cgvered with 6 About ſeven in the morn» 
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ing the baſha arrived in great ſlate ; as he paſſed a ſheep was killed in 


ſeveral placet, and three or four more on the bank of the river. All 

the beys and great men of Cairo accompanied the baſha in his galley, 
and having failed as high as Old Cairo, he was faluted by the guns of 
the other veſſels, which followed in order. The fails of the baſha's gal- 
ley were of ſeveral colours, and worked with large red roſes; the trum- 
pets and other muſic played as they paſſed, while the guns fired, and the 
people ſhouted, to expreſs their great joy. In this manner they moved 
gently along, till they came to the place where the bank was to be open- 
ed to let the water into the canal. Here the mob were waiting in 

crowds, and there being two paſteboard towers filled with fireworks, 

theſe were let off as the baſha paſſed; in the mean time the people broke 
down the-bank to give the water a paſſage into the canal, and boat - loads 
of ſweetmeats were thrown into the river, for which they jumped in and 
ferambled. The viceroy moved forward to his palace in the ifland of 
Roida, oppoſite to Cairo; and bonfires, illuminations and fireworks were 
continued for three nights fucceflively. There were particularly two 
vaſt machines, repreſenting a man and woman of gigantic ſtature, pla · 
ced on the river before the baſha's palace, which took up no lefs than 
two thonfand lamps to illuminate them; beſide, all the gallies, barges, 
and other veſſels were hung full of lamps, and in them the muſic played; 


and fireworks were continually let off, with the diſcharge of great and 


imall guns. 

But the ceremonies are more ufually p by land, when the 
baſha, attended by his guards, proceeds on horſeback along the canal, 
and coming to the end of it, difmounts, ſtrikes the bank, takes hoyſe; 
and riding back, leaves ſeveral perſons to break it down, while great 
crowds follow him, ſinging and — each other with cudgels. The 
water at length flows in, accompani 
fwimming, Fire-works are played off, and all the while the canal is 
falling, it is covered with boats filled with young men, finging and play- 


ing on mufical inſtruments, to expreſs their joy for the fertility produced 


by this river. 8 ö 


Mr. Volney mentions certain kinds of exhibitions, which are com- 


mon in Cairo, and in no other parts of the Turkiſh dominions: they are 
made by ſtrollers who ſhe w feats of ſtrength like our rope -· dancers, and 
tricks of ſlight of hand like our jugglers. Some of them may be feen 
eating flints ,; others breathing flames; ſome cutting their arms, or per- 
forating their noſes, without receiving any hurt; and others de vour- 
ing ſerpents. The people (from whom they carefully conceal the ſe 
erets of their art) entertain a fort of yeneration for them, and call theſe 
extraordinary performances, which appear to have been very ancient in 
thiscountry, by a name which ſigniſies prodigy, or miracle. 

The ſtreets of this city are very narrow; and moſt of them are ſnhut 
up as ſoon as it grows dark, with gates which are guarded by Janiza- 
Nes. Several ſtreets conſiſts only of ſhops, without any houſes, and are 
alſo locked up at night, when the tradeſmen return home; and the ſhops 
of the ſame trade are generally together. 


by a number of men and boys. 
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This city contains ſeveral magnificent moſques, particularly one on 
the N. E. called Cubbeel-Azab, about ſixty feet ſquare, which has a 
very beautiful dome. It is caſed round with all the moſt beautiful 
kinds of marble, and ſome fine ſlabs of red and green. porphyry. The 
walls above have Arabic inſcriptions in letters of gold, and the whole 
cupola is painted and gilt in the moſt ſplendid manner. All over the 
moſque are hung glaſs lamps and oſtriches eggs. Adjoining to this 
edifice are apartments built for the prieſts, and very fine ones for 
ſach perſons of rank as chooſe to refide there. 

Mr. Savary aflerts, that Grand Cairo contains, within its walls, up- 
ward of three hundred moſques, moſt of which have very high ſteeples 
of a light architecture, and are ſurrounded with galleries; they are cal 
led minarets. Theſe buildings give an agreeable variety to the city, 
otherwiſe too uniform, from the univerſal flatneſs of the reofs, which 
are all in the form of terraces. It is from theſe minarates that the 
public criers call the people to prayers at the hours preſcribed by the 


law, that is, at ſun-riſe, at noon, at three o'clock, at ſun-ſet, and about 


two hours after. At theſe times about eight hundred voices are to be 
heard, at the- ſame inſtant, from every quarter of the town, reminding 
the people of their duty toward the deity ; the ſound of bells being odious 


to the Turks. The criers on theſe occaſions vociferate the following 
formula; God is great, I declare that there is only one God. I aver 
that Mahomet is his prophet. - Come to prayer: come to adorations - 


God is great, He is the only one.” * 
In the quarter of the Janizazies are the ruins of the palace of Salah 


Eddin or Saladin, who was alſo called. Fofeph, ſon of Aioub ; his other 


names are ſo many high titles given him by the Mahometans, on ac- 
count of his victories over the chriſtian princes, whom he expelled 
Syria. Here is the divan of that conqueror, the dome of which, and 
part of the walls, are fallen. There are ſtill ſtanding thirty columns of 
rad granite, the ſhafts of which, conſiſting of ſingle ſtones, are more than 
forty-five feet high. The difference of their ſiae, and of the ſcriptured 


ornaments around their capitals, announce that they have been brought 
from ancient monuments. On the ſummit of this building is a ſaloon, . 


Yrom which the view extends over an immenſe horizon. From ir the ci 
appears in the form of a vaſt creſcent around the caſtle, and to 
the port a rich country covered with harveſts, and interſperſed with 


groves of date-trees, preſents itſelf. Old Cairo appears to the S. W. 


and the plains of the Said or Upper Egypt, which, when they are over. 
flowed by the Nile, offer to the view - here and there different hamlets, 
built on eminences, at that time converted into. Iſlands. This landſcape 


is terminated by the Pyramids, which, like the tops of mountains, loſe _ 


themſelves in the clouds. Mr. Savary ſpeaks of this proſpect in the 
following manner: One is never tired with running one's eyes over 
ſo many variegated and noble objects. I have. more than once, enjoy- 
ed this delightful ſpectac le. The freſh air one breathes in this lofty 
ſituation, the coolneſs one enjoys there, add a new charm to the pleaſures 


of the ſight. Seated on this ul Belvidere, the mind gives itſelf up 
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to agreeable meditations, which are ſoon interrupted by thoſe of a glocs 
my nature, on reflecting, that theſe rich countries, where the arts and ſci- 
ences formerly flouriſhed, are now poſſeſſed by an ignorant and barba- 
rous people, who trample them under foot. Deſpotiſm cruſhes with his 
iron ſceptre the moſt beautiful portion of the globe; it ſeems as if the 
miſery of the human race increaſed in proportion to the efforts which 
nature has made to render them happy. 

The caſtle of Cairo is ſaid to have been built by Saladin, or az Mr. 
Savary ſtyles him, Salah Eddin ; father Sicard aſſerts, but erroneouſly; 
that it was built by queen Semiramis. It is ſeated on a rocky mountain 
called Mokattam, and is walled round ; but, though it is of very difficult 
acceſs, it is ſo commanded by a hill to the eaſt, as to be of noiſtrength 
fince the invention of cannon. At the weſt end are the remains of very 
noble apartments, ſome of which are covered with domes, and adorned 
with pictures in Moſaic work : but theſe apartments are now only uſed 
for weaving, embroidery, and preparing the hangings and coverings an- 
nually ſent to Mecca. | 

The interior of the caſtle contains the palace of the ſultans of Egypt, 
almoſt buried under its ruins: domes overthrown, heaps of rubbrſh ; 
uuns and painting, whoſe colours have defied the injuries of time; 

uperb columns of marble ſtill ſtanding, but almoſt all without capitals; 
theſe are all that remain of their ancient magnificence. 

In the weſt part of the caſtle is the jail, which the common people 
think to be the priſon in which Joſeph was confined ; but this is a vul- 
gar error. 0 

There is a well in the caſtle much admired on account of its great 
depth: it is cut through the rock, and the water brought up by ſeveral 
Perſian wheels, placed one over another, and turned by oxen. This is 
called Joſeph's well, not from the patriarch of that name, but from a 
grand vizier, who, about ſeven hundred years ago, had the care of the 


work under fultan Mahomet. It 1s 280 feet deep, by 42 in circumfer- 


ence. It conſiſts of two different excavations, which are not perpendi- 
cular one to the other. A ſtair-caſe, whoſe deſcent is very gentle, winds 
round it. The partition which ſeparates it from the well, is formed out 
of the rock, and is only fix inches thick. Some windows, made in it at ſta- 
ted intervals, light this flight of ſtairs ; but as they are ſmall, and the 
Iight comes from a great diſtance, it is neceſſary to be provided with 
candles in deſcending. At the bottom of the firſt perpendicular is a 
platform and a baſon. Here the oxen turn the wheel which raiſes the 
water from the bottom of the lower well; other oxen placed above, raiſe 
it from this reſervoir by the ſame mechaniſin. This water comes from 
the Nile, and as it filters through a ſand impregnated with falt and ni- 
tre, it is brackiſh. Savary ſays, that at a little village near Heliopolis, 
named Mataree, which in Arabic ſignifies, Fountain of the Sun, is the 
only ſpring of freſh water in Egypt, from which circumſtance it derives 
its name. Ina part of the city called Cora Maidan ſtands the mint, 
where are colned gold, and ſmall pieces of iron waſhed over with filver. 


Theſe are called ſequins and medins ; the former, which is of gold, is 


puttin 
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worth about fix ſhillings and three pence, the latter are of the value of 


three farthings. Theſe pieces of coin are ſtruck witk the dye of Cheik 


Elbeled, which title is held by the moſt powerful of the beys of Grand 
Cairo, who is governor of the country, and poſſeſſes the right of coin- 
ing money. According to Mr. Savary, Salah Eddin, who was the pa- 
tron of literature, built an univerſity in the quarter of the city called 
Careffe, (about the middle of the twelfth century) but it is now in ru- 
ins. The Arts and ſciences flouriſhed there until the Turks poſſeſſed 
themſelves of Egypt: that epocha was their tomb; enemies to every 
branch of human knowledge, they have extinguiſhed them throughout 
the whole extent of their vaſt empire. 

Abulfeda, in his deſcription of Egypt, repreſents the ſituation of 
Grand Cairo as leſs advantageous than that of Foſtat, or Old Cairo; be- 
cauſe it ſtands at ſome diſtance from the Nile, and is furrounded toward 
the eaſt by a barren chain of mountains, called the Mokattam, which 
being deſtitute of verdure, preſent nothing to the eye but a dry fand, 
and ſtones calcined in the ſun. When a northerly wind does not blow, 
it reflects a ſuffocating heat upon the town. 

Among the curioſities at Cairo we ought not to omit their manner of 
hate hing chicken, by putting the eggs in ovens, which are heated with 
ſo temperate a warmth as to furniſh an effectual ſuccedaneum for the 
natural heat of the hen, and to produce living chicken. Theſe ovens are 
under ground, and the bottoms covered with cotton or flax, to lay the 
eggs upon. There are twelve of theſe ovens together. that is, ſix on a 
fide, in two ſtories, on each fide the paſſage. They begin to heat them 
about the middle of February, with the hot aſhes of the dung of camels 
or cows, which affords a ſmothering heat without any viſible fire. This 
they lay at the mouth and farther end of the oven, daily changing it and 
putting in freſh dung for ten days, and then lay in the eggs, which 
ſometimes amount to eight thouſand in an oven. After eight or ten 
diys they pick out the good from the bad, which they diſcover by hold- 
ing them to a lamp, and then putting out the fire, lay one half of the 
eggs in the upper oven, and ſhutting them up cloſe, let them lie about 
ten days longer; and then opening the ovens they find the chicken 
hatched, If it has happened to thunder, great numbers miſcarry ; and 
frequently they want a claw, a rump, or are ſome other way imperfect. 
Tt is ſaid thut the peo le of only one village, called Berme, are maſters of 
the art of hatching chicken, by this artificial warmth imparted to eggs, 
and that at the prover time of the year, they travel with their poultry all 
over Egypt. The day after the chicken have broken a way out of their 
ſhell, they are carried about the town in baſkets, and ſold for athalf-pen- 
ny a- piece. Extraordinary as this method of hatching chicken may ap- 
pear, it is practicable in other countries. The duke of Florence ſent 
for ſome of the Coptis employed in thus producing chicken; who hatched 
them in Italy in the ſame manner; and, ſince that time, the late learned 
and ingenious M. Reaumur, after many experiments, found it practica- 
ble in France, and has ſhewn the manner of doing it in a work on that 


ſubject, which has been tranſlated into Engliſh, In England the attempt 
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has been made with ſome ſacceſs. © Several authors,” ſays M. Savary, 
& have aſſerted. that theſe chicken never become ſuch good poultry as 
thoſe hatched under the hen- This is a miſtake. A French cook I faw 
at Grand Cairo bought them every year, and by good feeding made them 
excellent pullets . | 

_ Half a league diſtant from Grand Cairo, toward the N. W. is the 
port called by the Turks Boulak ; this place is two miles long, but nar. 
row. It contains magnificent public baths, and capacious ſquare build- 
ings, encloſing a court which is ſurrounded by a portico, over which is a 
winding gallery. Theſe buildings are called Okals. The ground floor 
conſiſts of warehouſes, the next floor contains apartments without fur- 
niture, and without ornaments Theſe okals are inhabited by ſtrangers, 
who there depoſit. their merchandize. Theſe are the only inns to be met 
with in Egy The traveller is obliged to provide his own furniture, 


and dreſs his victuals there, for, in this country, a dinner is not to 


be had for money. 
A canal, which the Turks call Khalig, encloſes Grand Cairo, and is 


opened every year with great ſolemnity. This was a Roman work, ex. 


ecuted under the direction of Trajan, or his ſucceſſor Adrian, and was 
deſigned to open a communication with the Red Sea. It begins at 4 
league and an half below Old Cairo, and paſſes near Heliopolis; but it 


having been long choaked up, the object for which it was formed is no 


longer obtained. M. Savary ſays it might be eaſily cleared, anu ſuch a 
communication with the Red Sea being reſtored, Grand Cairo would 
again become a wealthy emporium. 

Few arts in Egypt are carried to any perfection higher up the Nile; 
and this, with the convenience of water carriage, render Cairo a plac e 


of great trade, and bring a prodigious concourſe of people to that city. 


Moſt of the inhabitants of Cairo are deſcended from the Mamlouks; 
but there are alſo many Jews, ſome Greeks, and a few Armenians; but 
there ae no other Europeans ſettled in the city but the Engliſh, French, 
and ſfoine Italians from Leghorn and Venice. 

The European merchants, notwithſtanding the reſtraints under which 
they live, paſs their time agreeably among themſelves. They were for- 


merly deſcribed as living ſociably with thoſe of their own nation; and, 


as the country is uncommonly fruitful, they poſſeſſed whatever tended, to 
make life pleaſant. They ſpent the morning in-buſineſs, and often paſ- 
ſed the remainder of the day in the fields and gardens to the north of 
Cairo; and, great part of their affairs being tranſacted by the Jews, 
they had a relaxation from buſineſs both on the Jewiſh and Chriſtian 
ſabbaths. When the Nile overflowed its banks, and they had little bu- 
ſineſa to do, they retired to their houſes at Old Cairo and Gize, which 
laſt is ſituated on the oppoſite bank of the river. Some authors have 
erroneouſly ſuppoſed the ancient Memphis to have ſtood here, but it was 
no more than the fuburb of Old Cairo, from which it took its name, 
Gize, in Arabic, ſignifying an extremity. 
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The trade of Cairo chiefly conſiſts in the importation of broad cloth, 
lead and tin; and the exportation of flax, ſena, coffee, and feveral 
drugs, chiefly brought by the Red Sea from Perſia. The natives like- 
wiſe import raw filk from Aſia, which they manufacture into ſatins and 
other fiiks, in imitation of thoſe. of India. Sugar of the growth of 
this country, is alſo made here; but it is neither cheap nor fine; furni- 
ture for horſes, and4attices for windows, of turned - wood, braſs, and 
iron, are made in great perfection; and they alſo export fine matting, 
made- of dried ruſhes, which is nov only ſent over the Turkiſh empire, 
but to moſt parts of Europe. 


M. Volney, a very judicious French traveller, 2 wat the only 


refident merchants in Grand Cairo are natives of France; he calls it the 
moſt precarious and diſagreeable factory in the Levant, and dechning 
faſt: a few years ago there were nine mercantile houſes there, in 
1785 they were reduced to three. France uſed to maintain a conſul, 
but in the year 1777 he was withdrawn on account of the expence, and 
transferred to- Alexandria, The fituation of the merchants fince-that 
time has been highly perilous, in reſpect both to their lives and fortunes, 
being nearly ſimilar to that of the Dutch at Nangazaki in Japan; that 
is to ay, ſhut up in a confined place, where they live among themſelves, 
and go as little out as poſſible, to avoid the inſults of the common 
ple, who hate the very name of Franks; and ſuch is the inſolence; of 
the Mamlouks, that they force them to diſmount from their aſſes in 


the middle of the ſtreets; at the ſame time they are expoſed to the arbi- 


trary exactions of the officers of the revenue. The fame writer gwes 


the population of Grand Cairo“, upon the authority of the officer of 


the — at near 700,000 fouls. 


*E 8 FRY _ * * Ad + 


* Niebuhr obſerves, th that « Cairo, although a very great city, is 
The 


nat ſo populous as the cities in Europe of the ſame extent. 


of Egypt contains large ponds,. which, when full, have the appearance 


even of lakes. The moſques occupy large areas; in a quarter which L 
had occaſion to examine particularly, I found the large ſtreeta divided 


by a large ſpace of ground laid out in gardens ard otherwiſe.” I am in- 


duced to think, that, in the other quarters, are large unoccupied ſpaces 
of the fame fort. The houſes. in Cairo are not ſo High as in the cities of 
Europe; in ſome parts they conſiſt only of one-ſtory; and me built of 
bricks: that have been dried in the ſun. - 

The French army, under Buonaparte, took poſſcifion of this city on 
the zad July, 1798, after having three different actions wich the Mam- 
louks and Bedouin Arabs: according to the — accounts 1 


. 


— 


level of the ground overflowed by the Nile; and it appears that this 
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Chapter X. 
Tbe Pyramide of Memphis and Soccotra. 


A sour four leagues diſtance from Cairo are the Pyramids, 
which were formerly ranked among the ſeven wonders of the world, and 
cannot now be viewed without admiration. . Theſe are ſituated upon the 
ſolid rock at the foot of the high mountains that accompany; the Nile 
in its courſe, and ſeparate Egypt from Lybia. Their architecture, both 
on the inſide and without, is extremely different with reſpect to diſtri- 
bution, materials, and grandeur. Some of theſe are open, others in 
ruins, 2nd moſt of them are incloſed ; but all have been injured by time. 
The immenſe quantity of materials uſed in conſtructing them, renders it 
impoſſible for all of them to have been built at the ſame time, and thoſe 
that were laſt erected greatly exceed the firſt in magnificence and gran» 
deur. They are the works, ſays Mr. Norden, of the remoteſt antiqui- 
ty, and even more early than the times of the maſt ancient hiſtorians 
whoſe writings have been tranſmitted to us, the verry epocha of their 
inning being loſt at the time when the farſt Greek philoſophers travel- 
into Egypt- Herodotus, indeed; names the time when the largeſt 


was erected, and makes it the work of Cheops | 


The principal pyramids being fituated near the place where the ancient 
city of Memphis is ſuppoſed to have ſtood, they are commonly called 
the pyramids of Memphis“; Mr. Volney calls them the pyramids” of 
Djira, They ſtand on a rocky plain, eighty feet perpendicular above the 


— 


* Niebuhr ſays, The traveller is aſtoniſhed, and feels his imagi- 
nation in ſome meaſure expanded, when he arrives at the foot of thoſe 
prodigious maſſes. It is from this circumſtance, I ſuppoſe, that the Py- 
ramids are thought much higher on a firſt view than they actually are. 
My firſt care was to meaſure them: this I performed with all the exact. 
neſs poſſible, amongſt a croud of jealous and "troubleſome Arabs, by 
whom I was ſurrounded, and found the largeſt and foremoſt pyramid to 
be 440 feet. I was ſurprized to find the reſult ef my meaſurement fo 
different from what other travellers had given out to be the height of 
this pyramid, and was for ſome time uneaſy about communicating it to 


the public. Upon my return to Europe, I found in the Description of 


the Plains of Heliopolis and Mempbis, by M. Fourmont, the following 

ge: Lord Charlemont, who arrived in Egypt while I was there, 
told me, that he had meaſured the height of the foremaſt pyramid, and 
aſſured me, that it was only 444 feet.. The agreement of this meuſure- 
ment with my own, rendered me lefs doubtful of the correctneſs of my 
operations.” 
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rock, not being every where level, has been ſmoothed by the chiſſel. 
It is remarkable that it is almoſt covered by the flying ſand brought by 
the wind from the adjacent mountains; and that in this ſand are a great 
number of ſhells, and thoſe of oyſters petrified, which is the more ſurpri- 
ſing as the Nile, when overflowing never riſes ſo high, nor does that ri- 
ver produce any kind of ſhell-fiſh throughout its whole courſe. Here are 
alſo found the beautiful flint- ſtones, which, on account af the ſingularity 
of their colours, are thought-much more valuable than agate, and of 
which the people of Cairo make ſnuff- boxes and handles for knives. + 

There are four of the pyramids that deſerve the attention of the curi- 
ous ; beſide theſe, there are ſeven or eight others; but theſe laſt are not 
to be compared with the former, eſpecially as ſome are in a very ruinous 
conditions The four principal are nearly upon the fame diagonal line, 
at about four hundred paces diſtance from each other; and their four 
faces exactly correſpond to the four cardinal points. The two maſt north- 
erly are the largeſt ; and Mr. Greaves, who meaſured the bottom of the 
firſt, found that it was exactly fix. hundred and ninety-three Engliſh-feet 
ſquare, and that ita pe icular height is five. hundred feet; but if it 
be taken as the pyramid aſcends, inclining, then the height is equal to 

the breadth of the baſe. It is a circumſtance pretty generally known, that 
the ſquare of Lincoln's-inn-fields, in London, was laid out. by Imgo 
Jones, according to the exact ſize of the baſe of this pyramid. 
This pyramid is aſcended on the outſide by ſteps, which run round. it ; 
the number of them has, however, been very differently related. Greaves 
gives the loweſt of any traveller, making them amount to two hundred 
and ſeven; Maillet, Pococke, Belon, Thevenat, and Albert Liewenſtein, 
all aſſert, that they counted them, and only two agree in the number; 
the laſt makes them conſiſt of two hundred and fixty. Theſe ſteps are 
from two feet to four feet high. The external part is chiefly built of 
great: ſquare ſtanes, cut from the rock which extends along the Nile, 
where to this day may be {een the caves whence they were taken. The 
fine of the ſtones is unequal, but they have all the: figure of a priſm, that 

may lie perfectly cloſe. The architect has only obſcrvel the pyra- 

midical figure, without troubling himſelf about the regularity of the 
ſteps; and it appears that the inequality of the ſtones, which vary four, 
five, and even ten inches, is the reaſon why ſo many travellers, who 
have counted them, always differ with r-ſpe&t to number. Theſe kind 
of ſteps, ſays Mr. Norden, were not deſigned for aſcending and deſcend- 
ing, and therefore regularity was no farther ſought than was nec 
for the general ſhape of the pyramid and the facility of the work. 
appears that the external lays are ſolely compacted by the weight of the 
ſtones, without mortar, lead, or cramps of any metal; but in the body 
of the pyramid they have uſed a mortar compoſed of lime, earth and 
clay. At its four corners it is eaſily perceived that the lower ſſones are 
placed on the rock, without any other foundation; but beyond them, 
quite to the middle of each face, * wind has formed a flope of fand, 


* 
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which on the north fide riſes ſo high as to afford a commodious-aſcent to the 
the entrance of the pyramid, which is about forty eight feet high. . | by: 
On aſcending to the entrance, you diſcharge a piſtol to frighten * 
| away the bats, and then two Arabs, whom you. are obliged: to have for the 
4 your attendants, enter and remove the ſand, which almoſt ſtops up the = 
f paſſage. You then {trip yourſelf to your ſhirt, on account of the ex- 
& ceſtive heat conſtantly felt in the pyramid, and in this condition enter iow 
4 the paſſage, each of the company having a wax candle in his hand; for 3 
ö the torches are not lighted till you. are in the chambers, for fear of cauſ- — i 
ing too much {moke. This paſſage runs downward nine ty- two feet and a is 
RF | half, and is very ſteep; but at the farther end of it is an opening, ſa 2 
4 fmall, that it is barety a foot and a half high, and two feet in breadth; 8 
6 yet through this hole you are obliged to paſs; but the traveller, inſtead of — 
g ereeping, commonly lays himſelf down, and each of the two Arabs that 
J went before take one of his legs, and thus diag him over the ſand and 


q On having paſſed this ſfrait, which fortunately is no more than two 
2 7 ells long, you enter a pretty large place, where traveller commonly take 
4 ſome refreſhment, to give them courage to proceed. * 
There ave other ſuch paſſages, all of which, except the fourth, are 
three fret and a half ſquare, and lined on the four ſides by great blocks 
of white marble, fo-poliſhed, that this, with the acelivity of the way, 
would render them impaſſable, were it not for little holes cut for fixing 
the feet. It coſts great trouble to advance forward, and if you made a 
falſe ſtep, you will flide back wand te the place whence you ſet out; but 
by obſerving theſe holes you proceed commodiouily enough, though you 
myſt ſtoop till youicome to the end of the ſecond paſſage, which is a hun- 
dre and ten feet in length: you then come to a reſting- place, at the 
right hand of which is an opening into a kind of well, in which nothing 
is to be found but bats, of ſo prodigious a ſize, that they exceed a foot 
in Teugth.  - | | 2 25 
ö A f riſting · place begins tbe: third paſſage, which is a hundred and 
f twenty-four feet in length, and runs horizontally in a ſtraight line to the 
inferior chamber. The height of this gallery is twenty-ſix feet, and the 
| breadth ſix, with benches on each of poliſhed ſtone... Before the 
chamber are ſome ſtones, with which the way is embarraſſed ;, but having 
| ſurmounted this difficulty, you enter a chamber: which is alſo covered 
1 with ſtones. This chamber is lined with grani“e, finely poliſhed; but 
=_ rendered extremely black, with the ſmoke of the torches uled in exa- 
=_ - mining it. 1 N <7 
=_ Having viſited the lower chamber, you return to therobog place, 
and aſcend upward by fixing your fect as before, till confing to the end 
of the fourth gallery, you meet with a little platform. You muſt then 
in to climb again, but ſoon finding a new opening, where you max 
ſtand upright, you contemplate a little room, which is at firſt. no more 
than. a palm's breadth larger than the galleries, but afterward enlarges 
itſelf on both ſides ; and at length, ſtooping for the laſt time, you paſs 
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the remainder of the fifth gallery, that leads in a horizontal line to tho 
wpper chamber. This is à very noble room in the centre of the pyramid, 
at an equal diſtance from all the fides, and almoſt in the midſt between 
the bafis and the top. The floor, ſides, and roof, are all formed of vaſt 


blocks of granite marble. From the bottom to the top are bur fix ranges 


of ſtone, and thoſe which cover it of a ſtupendous length, like ſo many 


huge beams lying flat and traverſing the room, nine of them forming the 


ceiling. This ball is ſomething more than thirty- four feet in length; 
it is ſeventeen fret broad, and the height is nineteen feet and à half. 
On the left fide is hat is generally ſuppoled to be a-coffin, formed of one 
entire piece of granite marble, and uncovered at the top: on being 
ſtruck with a key, it ſounds like a bell. This ia ſaid to be the tomb of 
Cheops, king of Egypt. Its form is likr that of an altar, hollowed with- 


in, and the ſtone is ſmooth and plain, without any relief. The exterior 


{uperfices contains ſeven feet three inches and a half in length, three feet 
three inches and three quarters in depth, and as much in breadth. The 
hollow part within is little more than fix feet in length, and two feet in 


breadth. People in this room commonly diſcharge a piſtol, which makes 


a report reſembling thunder. FF 

Herodotus ſays this pyramid was built by Cheops, that he reigned 
fifty years, twenty af which he employed in building this vaſt fabric, 
and that three-fourths of the inhabitants of Egypt were employed, by 
forced ſervice, in hewing, tranſporting, and railing the ſtones. This 


building is ſuppoſed to have been ereœed about one hundred and Buty 
years before Solomon's temple, or 860 years before Chriſt. M. Maillet 
has given a very tedioufly circumſtantial account ef the labour uſed in 
gaining acceſs to the interior building, and of the manner in which it 


was effected. He ſuppoſes the pyramid to be à vaſt Mauſoleum; that 
in the upper chamber the body of the king was depoſited, and in the 
flower one that if his queen. He forms this eptnion, not on any traces 


which have been met with of a body, for none have been found, but be- 


cauſe that, on the eaſtern ſide of the lower apartment, there is a niche, 
ſank three feet into the wall, and eight teet High by three wide; here, 
he is confident that a mummy had been placed, according to the cuſtom 


of Egypt, and he is equally ſatisfied that the king was depofited in the 
upper hall, although there is no niche to confirm the fact. To the 
opinion of this learned Frenchman, may be oppoſed chat of Dr. Shaw, 


who oblerves, that the great cheſt of granite, found in the upper 


chamber, or hall, of the pyramid, was probably intended for ſome religi= 


ons uſe, it being of a different form from the ſtone coffins uſed in Egypt, 
which are conftantly adorned with ſacred characters, and made with a 
kind of pedeſtal at the feet; for the mummies always ſtand opright,where 
time or accident have not diſturbed them, but this cheſt lies flat upon 
the flour. M. Maillet aſſerts, that when the body of the king who built 
this pyramid was depolited in this ſuperb mauſoleum, ſeveral living per- 
ſons, deſtined never to come out of it, and to be buried alive with their 
prince, were introduced there at the ſame time; this he is convinced of 
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from having obſerved two holes, one toward the north, the other toward 
the eaſt, which are elevated three feet and an half above the pavement, 
one in an horizontal direction, which he ſays was deſigned to admit air to 
the pertons encloſed in this tomb, and. by this they were ſupplied with 
their food. When they entered this receptacle, he ſuppoſes that each 
perſon was furniſhed with a coffin, to receive him when dead, and that 
they ſucceſſively rendered each other this laſt pious duty, until the laſt 
ſurvivor, who'muſt want-that ſuccour which his companions had derived 
from himſelf and others. The other hole, which deſcends to the bot- 
tom of the pyramid, ſerved to empty dirt and filth. This- concluſion, 
though very confidently drawn, being ſupported neither 'by any traditi- 
E "onal evidence, nor by any thing found within the pyramid, a — in 
41 ſuch an opinion might afk; where are the remains of theſe coffins? what 
is become of the ſkeletons? Not even a bone of thoſe victims, who are 
Ml ſuppoſed to have been thus devoted to the manes of their prince, is 
15 known to have been found, and neither avarice nor curioſity could in- 
| J duce a removal of them. But though in this inſtance not one corrobo- 
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1 7 rating circumſtance can be produced. yet it is certain that the practice 
| of immuring the living in the tomb of a deceaſed king did prevail in 
{ thole times, *. 75 
Which firſt taught ſouls enflav'd, and realms undone, 
Th' enormous faith of many made for one. 
The traveller is no ſooner out of the pyramid, than he dreſſes, wraps 
himſelf up warm, and drinks a glaſs of ſome ſpiritous liquor, to prevent 
the ill effects which might be produced by the ſudden tranſition from an 
extremely hot to a temperate air. Having at length regained his natu- 
ral heat, he aſcends the pyramid, in order to enjoy a delightful proſpect 
of the ſurrounding country. The method of aſcending it is by the north- 
_ Eaſt corner, and when the ſteps are high, or one broken, it is neceſſary 


to ſearch for a convenient place where the ſteps are entire, or a high or, 
ſtep is mouldered, fo as to render the aſcent more ealy. | vil 
I The top does not end in a point, but in a little flat or ſquare, conſiſting Wt are 
af nine ſtones, beſide two that are wanting at the angles. Both on the top, / by 
m the entrance, and in the chambers, are the names of abundance of bu 
people, who at different times have viſited this pyramid, and were wil- to 
ling to tranſinit to-poſterity the memory of having been there. 
On approaching the ſecond pyramid, it appears even higher than the Fy 
firſt, which is owing to its being placed in a more elevated ſituation; the 
for, in other reſpects, they are both of the ſame fize, only the ſecond nid 
is fo well cloſed, that there is not the leaſt mark to ſhew that it has been ane 
opened; and it is coated on the four fides with granite, ſo well joined | 
and poliſhed, that the boldeſt man would fearcely attempt to aſcend-it. Gr 
On the the eaſtern fide of this pyramid are the ruins of a temple, the - the 
ſtones of which are fix feet broad, as many deep, and the moſt of them wit 


| Eixieen or f{eveuteen feet long, and fame of them twenty-two ſcet in 0 
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The whole building was a hundred and-eighty fert in front, 

and a hundred and ſixty indepth. MY 
The great Pyramid is not the only ene which has been opened ; there 

is another, the inſide which appears c in the ſame manner. 
A few years ago, one of the beys tried to open the thizd in ſiae, which 
is at Djira, to obtain che ſuppoſed treaſure he imagined concealed there. 
He attempted this on the ſame ſide at which the great one has been 
opened; but after forcing out two or three hundred ſtones, with can- 
ſiderable labour and expence, he relinquiſhed his avaricious enterpriſe. 
At ſome diſtance is # Sphynx, whoſe enormous bulk attracts the admi- 
ration of every beholder. It is cut out of the folid rock; and Dr. 
Pocoke obſerves, that what ſome have thought joinings of the ſtones, 
are only veins.in the rock. This extraordinary monument, which is faid 
to have been the ſepule hre of Amaſia, is about twenty ſeven feet bighs 


the lower part of the neck, or beginning of the breaſt,is thirty-three 
vide, aud it. is about a hundred and thirteen feet from the fore-part of 


the neck to the tail; but the ſand is raiſed about it to ſuch a height that 
the top of the banck can only be ſeen. This monument of antiquity is 
very much disfigured by the Mahometans, who are inſpired by the pre- 
cepts of their religion, with a deteſtation of every thing which bears 
the repreſentation of a human being or any animal. Mr. Paw, in bis 
Recherches philosophiques gur les Egyptians et les Chinois, ſuppeſed that 
ſphynxs found in Egypt, compoſed of the body of a virgin grafted on 
that of a lion, are images of the divinity, who was repreſented-as an 
hermaphrodite, Mr. Savary, who rejects this concluſion, accounts: for 
this ſymbol mere ſatisfactorily, by ſaying, that, as it is under the figns 
of the Lion and of the virgin that the Nile ſwells, overflows its hanks, 
and gives fertility to Egypt, the Sphynx was; an hieroglyphic, which 
reminded the people of the moſt important event of the whole year. 


At near ten miles diſtant from theſe pyramids are thoſe of. Socerota 
or, as Mr. Volney writes it, Sakara, (I. 280) ſe called from a mean 


village of that name. Theſe pz ramids extends from north to ſouth, and 
are ſituated at the foot of the mountains, in a plain that ſeems formed 
by nature for the uſe to which it is applied, it not being of great extent, 
but fo high, that it is never overflowed by the Nile ; and there is reaſon 
to believe that the celebrated city of Memphis extended almoſt thithers 

One of the pyramids, which riſes. above the reſt, is called the Great 
Pyramid to the North. Mr. Norden meaſuring this ſtructure, found 
that the eaſt fide extended fix hundred and ninety. feet, and the north 
fide ſeven hundred and ten. The perpendicular height is three hundred 


aud forty-five feet. | 


At the diſtance of a mile to the, ſouth-eaſt is another, called the 
Great Pyramid to the South, which is about fix hundred feet ſquare at 


| the bottom. It ſeems to have been caſed all the way up, and i built 


within of hewn ſtone. 
On a lower ground, about two miles to the eaſt of the laſt great py> 
ramid, is one built of unburned brick, which ſeems to have been mad: 


— 
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of che mad of the Nile, it being a ſandy black clay, with ſome pebbles 
and ſhells in it, and mixed up with chopped ſtraw, in order to bind the 
elay together, as unburned bricks are at preſent uſually made in Egypt, 
and other parts of the Eaſt. Some of theſe bricks are thirteen" inches 
and a half long, fix inches and a half broad, and four inches thick; but 
others were fifteen inches long, ſe ven broad, and four inches three quar- 
ters in thickneſs, but were not laid ſo as to bind each other. This py- 
ramid is much crumbled, and very ruinous. It extends two hundred 
and ten feet on the weſt ſide; and is a hundred and fifty feet high; and 
ut the top is forty-three feet by thirty-five. It ſeems to have been built 
with fve degrees, each being ten feet broad and thirty deep, yet the 
aſeent is eaſy; on account of the bricks having crumbled away, 


It ſeems not improbable that this pyramid was built by the Tſraclites, 


and that they alſo made the bricks of which it is formed; for Joſephus 
fays, that «when time had extinguiſhed the memory of the benefizy 


performed by Joſeph; and the kingdom was transferred to another fami- 
iy,” the Iſraelites were uſed with great rigour; they were ordered to cut 


canals for the Nile, to raiſe dykes, and erect fantaſtical pyramids.” 
Before we quit the ſubject, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that many 
learned men have been of the opinion that theſe pyramids were ereced 


for tne purpoſe of making aſtronomical obſervations, and to ſerve as ſun- 


dias, by which the variation of the ſhadow, in proportion to its height, 
could be taken with a degree of accuracy. What ſupports this opinion 
is, that two of the ſides of every oue of theſe buildings ſtand exactly north 
and ſouth, ſo as to be true meridian lines, and the other two ſides ſtands 


as exactly eaſt and weſt. Plato firſt ſuggeſted this idea; to which Mr. 
Volney objects, by ſaying, © it could not be neceſſary to ere& eleven 


obſervatories fo near each other, as the pyramids of different ſizes are; 
and in the ſupport of the opinion that they were Mauſolea, he expreſſes 
himſelf as follows: This ſterile ſpot, remote from all cultivated land, 
poſſeſſes the qualities requiſite for an Egyptian cemetry, and near it was 


chat of the whole city of Memphis, the plain of Mummies. If we con- 


fider ull theſe things we ſhall no longer doubt that the pyramids are on- 
ty tombs : we ſhalf ceaſe to wonder that the deſpots of a ſuperſtitious 
people ſhould have made it à point ef importance and pride to build for 


their ſkeletons, impenetrable habitations, when we are informed, that 


even before the time of Moſes it was a dogma at Memphis, that ſouls 
at the expiration of ſix thouſand years ſhould return to the bodies they 
had quitted. It was for this reaſon that ſo much pains were taken to 
preſerve the body from putrefaction, and that endeavours were uſed to 
retain even its form by means of ſpices, bandages, and every kind of pre- 
ſervative againſt corrodation.” on | | 

In ſo ſymbolical a religion as that of the ancient Egyptians, it is not 
improbable that the pyramidical form might convey fome ſacred mean- 
ing ; and perhaps the pyramids themſelves might be objects, repreſent- 
mg the Deity, and to which they offered their adorations ; juſt as the 
Paphian Venus was, according to Tacitus, not of a human, but of a 
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ayramidical-form.;, as- is alſo the black ſtone worſhiped. by the Gentoos 
of India, under the name of Jaggernaut. ee DR 
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: * ſame plain in which theſe laſt pyramids are placed are | 
the Catacombs, the entrance into each of which is. by a kind of well, 
about four feet ſquare, and twenty feet deep, cut through a flaty rock, 
covered with ſand, which being moved by the wind, ſometimes fills 
theſe entrances. However, ſome of them are caſed as far a the depth 
of the ſand with large unburnt bricks. People are uſuglly let don 
with ropes, when being got to the bottom, they 5nd a. paſlage five feet 
wide, and about fifty feet in length, filled up very high with: ſand, and 
having got to the end of it, turn down. another paſſage to the left hand 
about {ix feet. high, on one ſide of which are little rooms, with benches 
about two feet above the floor, and on the other ſide are narrow cells juſt 
big enough to receive a large coffin. At the end of this alley is ano- 
ter, which is narrower, and on each fide are niches that ſeem. deſigned 
for coffins placed upright. This paſſage leads to rooms in the form of 
an oblong ſquare, filled with the remains of mummies. Our author ob- 
ſerves, that here the inferior perſons of a. family were probably depoſited, 
while the heads of the families were placed in the niches. Kach family - 
had originally, perhaps, its burial place; and as the family incre 
they — out theſe ſepulchral grottos, that every deſcendant might 
have a ſeparate place for his family“. 3 3 3 


* Savary obſerves, that * their tamba, dug in che rock, and cloſ- 
ed by à ſilane of proportionate ſiae, were covered with ſand; and theſe 
bodies, embalmed with ſuch care, preſerved with fo, much reſpect, the 
inhabitants of Saccara drag from their reſting place, and, ſhameleſs, ſell 
them to foreigners. This is the plain of mummies, and here ia the well 
of birds, which is deſcended by the aid of a rope; it leads into ſubter- 
ranean galleries, filled with earthen veſſels, which contain the ſacred 
birds. They are ſeldom found whole, becauſe the Arabs break them 
to ſearch for idols of gold. They never take travellers to the places 
where they have found the moſt precious things, but carefully cloſe - 
them, and have ſecret paſſages by which they deſcend. The duke de. 
Chaulnes, when travelling in Egypt, penetrated far into theſe labyrinths, 
ſometimes on his knees, and at others crawling. Preinſtructed by the. 
Yonorable Wortley Montague, be carefully viſited Egypt, and- came 
to one of theſe paſſages, which was cloſed at the entrance, by branches 
ef the date tree, interwoven, and covered with And, where he obſerved 


* AN ACCOUNT 
In theſe catacbmbs afe found the remains of embalmed bodies, fwathes 
ſcattered up and down, and ſometimes - coffins ſtanding-uprighrand'en. 
tire, made of ſycamore or Pharaoh's fig tree, that have continued in theſe 
ſubterraneous apartments above three thouſand years, though the wood 
is to appearance ſpongy and porous. The upper part of the coffin-is cem- 
monly ſhaped like a head, witli a face painted upon it; the reſt is a con- 
tinued trunk, and the end for the feet is made broad and flat, for it to 
ſtand upright in the repoſitory. Other coffins are made of ſtone, and 
they are generally adorned with carved work, repreſenting hieroglyphical 


ures. | Te | hs 
© Upon opening the coffins the bodies appear to be wrapped up in a 
linem ſhroud, upon which are faſtened ſeveral linen ſcrolls — with 
meroglyphic characters. Theſe fcrolls commonly run down the belly 
and fides, or are fixed on the knees and legs. On a kind of linen head 
nece, which covers the face, the countenance of the perſon is repfe- 
. tented in gold, or painted; but theſe paintings are very much decayed 
by time. The whole body is ſwathed by fillets, or narrow bandages of 
linen; wrapped round in ſo curious a manner, with ſo many windi larg 
and ſo often upon each other, that is ſuppoſed a corpſe has ſeldom leſs bali 
than a thouſand ells of filleting. Thoſe eſpecially about the bead and 
face are laid on with ſuch ſurpriſing neatnefs, that ſome appearance of 
the ſhape of the eyes, noſc, and mouth, may be plainly perceived. 
Dr. Pococke brought a mummy to England, which was in a coffin 
made of wood, the Fame of which were filled up with linen and fine 
plaſter. Four folds of cloth were over the head, and the upper one was 
painted blue. Beneath theſe was a compoſition, about half an inch 
thick, of gum'and cloth burnt by the heat of the things applied to“ it, 
and over the ſkin was a coat of gum, or bitumen, of the thickneſs of 2 
_ wafer.” The back part of the head was filled with bitumen, which had 
deen poured in at the noſe, and had penetrated even into the bone of 
the ſkull. The body was bound round with a "bandage of linen tape, 
about three quarters of an inch broad, under which were four-folds of 
cloth, then a fwathe two inches broad, and under that eight dif- 
ferent bandages of the fame breadth, laid acroſs from the ſhoul - 
ders to the hips on the other ſide: under this was a cruſt of linen, 
about an inch thick; burnt almoſt to aſhes, but ſticking together 
dy means of the s with which it had been ſmeared. - The 
arms were laid acroſs the breaſt, the right hand over the left, and 
both-laying towards the face. From the hips to the feet were eight 
| bandages twelve inches broad, and under were bandages an inch 
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hieroglyphics, in relief, executed with the utmoſt perſection: but his 

offers could not prevail on them either to let him take caſts or drawing 

of the figures. The duke thinks theſe hieroglyphics, ſo highly finiſhed 

as to give . image of the objects they repreſent, might become 

9 to thoſe the ſimple outlines of which are only traced, and form 2 
'of alphabet to that unintelligible tongue.“ . 
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dages did not appear to. have been ſmeared with gums. The goffin in 


which. the body was put was formed of twa pieces of wood hallowed ſo 
as to receive it, and being put together, were faſtened with broad pegs 
in the top, and fixed in holes in the lower part. This coffin was in the 
ſhape of an human body, as bound up after its being embalmed; and 
both the coffin and body, wrapped. up in linen, were covered with à thin 
| and painted. See an account of a mummy inſpected at London, 
1763, in the Phil. Tran. for 1764. | | 
Among the catacombs is one for the birds and other animals wor- 
ſhipped by the ancient Egyptians ; for when they happened to find them 


| dead rhey embaimed them, and. wrapped them vp with the ſame care 


as the; human bodies. The catacomb is about thirty feet dec, and hay 
the ſame kind of entrance, only the paſſage from it is about eight feet 
wide, and almoſt filled with ſand. It is alſo much more magnificent 
than the others. The birds are depoſited in earthen vaſes, covered over 
and ſtopped cloſe with mortar. In one of the irregylar apartments are 
large: jars, that might be for more bulky animals. The birds were em- 
dalmed by dipping them in gums and aromatic drugs, and were bound 


The Ruins of Bufiris, Heliopolis, the celebrated Labyrinth Antinupalis, 


Hermopolis. Some Remarkable Antiquities on the Side of a Moun» 
tain: base at Gaya Kiebra.; the: Castle of Babylon; the ancient 
City of Memphis; with a particular Account of the miraculous Ser 


Pe 


= 8.45 of the ruins of the cities and temples of Egypt, like 
thoſe of Palmyra and Balbec, raiſe our ideas of their ancient magniſi- 
cence and grandeur; while others only ſhow- the places where the moſt 
plendid cities once ſtood; the vaſt length of time ſince they were built, 
having le velled them with the duſt, and only left a few ſcattered monu- 
ments of the molt ſuperb. ſtructutes, as teſtimonials of the truth af hiſ- 
tory, and as ſpecimens. of the architecture of the early ages before it 
was improved and carried to perfection by the Greeks, Thoſe of which 
A eh are of the laſt kind, and the moſt im- 
A little to the northward of Cairo is the village of Baalbait, ſituated 
on. one of thoſe artificial eminences on which probably ſtood Bafiris, a 


city celebrated for its temple 9 to Iſis; there being th remains 
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of a temple, the moſt coltly in its materials of any in Egypt. From 
theſe ruins the temple appears to have been about two hundred feet long 
and an hundred broad, and at about a hundred feet diſtance it is encom- 
paſſed by a mound raiſed to keep out the Nile. The outſide of this 
ſtructure was of a grey granite, and the inſides and columns of red, the 
capitals being the head of Iſis. There ſeems to have been four rows of 
twelve columns each in the temple ; but what moſt commands the at- 
tention of the curious is, the exquiſite beauty of the ſculpture; for 
though the figures. are only about four feet high, there is ſomething ſo 
fine and ſo divine in the mienof the deities and prieſts that exceeds-ima- 
ation. But the natives are- conſtantly employed in deſtroying theſe 
agments of antiquity, and. frequently cut the columns in order to make 
them into mill-ſtones. | F 
To teagues diſtance: northward from Cairo are the remains of che 
ancient city of Heliopolis, the On of the Scriptures, a city of great an- 
tiquity, famous for the worſhip of the fun. A large mound emcompaſſes. 
the whole, which Strabo ſays, (book. xvii.)-was formed to place it out of 
the reach of inundations; and at the entrance on the W. are the ruins 
of + ſphynx of a bright ſhiniag yellow marble; and almoſt oppoſite to 
the gate is an obeliſk' ſixty- ſeven feet and a half high. The prieſts. of 
Heliopolis were the moſt famous of all Egypt for their {kill in philoſophy 
and aftronomy, and were the firſt who computed time by years of three: 
hundred and ſixty- ive days. Heredotus came to this city to be inſtruct- 
ed in all learning of the Ezyptians ; and when Strabo viſited it, he was 
ſhewn the apartments of Plato and Endoxus. Heliopolis had a temple 


to the ſun, where a particular place was ſet apart for the feeding of the. 


ſacred ox, which was there adored under-the name of Mnews, as he was 
at Memphis under that of Apis. The credulous people looked upon him 
as. a god, whilſt the prieſts conſidered him only as an: animal of prodigious 
uſe im agriculture, in a country where he ſerves for tillage, and, during 


lix months in the year, to water the earth; for all the time that the Nile 


is low, oxen are employed in turning draw-wheels to raiſe the water into 


ciſterns, whence it is diſperſed through the grouuds. For this reaſon 


they never deſtroy this animal at.its-binth, and. to kilba calf is prohibited 
in Egypt. As this ſuperſtitious veneration for oxen was advantageeus 
to the prieſts, by procuring offerings, and rendering them maſters of the 
oracles, they made uſe of every art to excite and maintain it. The 


temples of Heliopolis had fallen to decay in the time of Auguſtus. Stra- 


bo relates, that one every where ſaw, ſtrongly imprinted, the marks of 
the fury of Cambyſes, who laid this city waſte with fire and word. Of 
the four obeliſks built by Sochis in that town, two were removed to 
Rome, another was de ſtreyed by the Arabs, and the laſt of them is ſtill 
ſtanding on its pedeſtal. It is compoled of a block of Thebaic ſtone 
perfectly well poliſhed, and is ſixty-eight feet high, without reckoning 
its baſe, and about fix feet and a half wide on each aſpect. It is cover- 


ed with hieroglyphics. This beautiful monument, and a ſphynx of yel- 


wich marble, overlet in the mud, are the ohly remains of Heliopolis. 
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This city — alſo a college of prieſts, which the barbarity of Camby- 
ſes deſtro » : . « * 
At a fimall diſtance to the S. of the above-obelifk is x village called 
by the Arabs Mataree,, or Ain chams, fountam of the ſun, on account 
of its ſituation) near the ancient Heliopolis, and from its having a ſpring 
of freſh water, which is the only one exiſting in Egypt. Here it is 
ſaid the Holy Family lay for ſome time concealed when they fled into 
Egypt; and they add, that being in danger from ſome bad people, a tree 
opened and became hollow to receive and ſhelter them. The Coptics 
even pretend to ſhew the very tree, which is hollow, and of the ſort, 
called Pharaoh's fig: they take away pieces of it as ſacred relics; but 
the Romans ſay, that the tree fell down, and was carried away by the 
monks of Jeruſalem. | A 
Near Mataree is the Caſtle of Babylon, built by a colony of Baby- 
lonians. Whilſt the Romans were lords of Egypt, they kept at this, 
fortreſs, in garriſon, one of the three legions. which were ſtationed. in 
this colony. The Perſians, worſhippers of the ſun, kept up a perpetual 
fire in this place, which gave riſe to the name beſtowed on it by the A- 
rabs, of the Caſtle of the Lights. | . ; 
Memphis, the ancient capital of Egypt, which in its flouriſhing: 
ſtate was ſeven leagues m circumference, and contained magnificent 
temples and palaces, which the art of man erected with the vain hope 
of rendering them everiaſting; this renowned city is row ſo entirely 
ſubverted, that the learned have been much divided in their opinions 
concerning the place where it ſtoed.. Pliny deſcribes it as ſituated two 
leagues to the ſouthward of the pyramids; Mr. Savary ſuppoſes it to 
have ſtood where is now a ſmall town named Menph. According ta 
Strabo, here was a celebrated temple to Vulcan, and another to Serapis. 
Memphis aroſe when the kings of Egypt no louger took up their reſi» 
dence at Thebes, and it became the centre ef commerce, of wealth, 
«nd of the arts, until it was deſtroyed by Cambyſes. This city was the 
reſidence of the Pharaohs, and here the patriarch Joſeph, when over- 
ſeer of the corn of Egypt, eſtabliſhed his magazines. N 
At a place called the town of Caroun, is the ſpot on which: ſtood the 
famous Labyrinth which, according to Herodotus, was built by the 
twelve kings of Egypt, when the government was divided into twelve 
parts, as ſo many palaces for them to meet in, and tranſact the affairs of 
tate and religion. This was ſo extraordinary a building, that Deda- 
Jus came to Egypt on purpoſe to ſee it, and formed the Labyrinth in 
Crete for king Minos on its model. | of 
This labyrinth,” ſays Herodotus, (has twelve ſaloons or covered 
courts, with gates oppoſite to each other, {ix towards the 8. andefra 
towards the N. in continued lines. They are ſurrounded by the ſame  - 
outward wall. The apartments are on two: floors, the one under ground, 
and the other over them, and are three thouſand in all, each floor con- 
liſting of fifteen hundred. Thoſe above ground I myſelf have ſeen and 
gone through, ſo that I ſpeak from my own knowledge ; but thoſe be- 
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neath being the ſepulchres of the kings, and of the ſacred crocodiles, wa 
the rulers of the Egyptians were by no means willing to ſhew them. ed. 
upper apartments are greater than any other human works ; tor | 
the outlets at the top, and the various windings through the ſaloons, tif 
gave me infinite ſurprife, as I paſſed from a ſaloon into apartments, and the 
from apartments into bed-chambers, and into other roams out of bed- wi 
| chambers, and from apartments into ſaloons. The roof of the whole is pe 
| ſtone as well as the walls. The latter are adorned with ſculptures : of 
each ſaloon has a periſtyle of white ſtones admirably joined together. wh 
Quite cloſe to the line where the labyrinth terminates, is a pyramid of = 
two hundred and forty feet, on which large animals are engraven, and tar 
the entrance into it is under ground. Little, however, is now to be wt 
ſeen of theſe boaſced pieces of art, but heaps of ruins, broken columns, wi 
, tattered walls and entablatures. Among the reſt is the foundation 
of an oblong ſquare building formed of a reddiſh {tone or marble. H: 
8 Strabo, who viſited this immenſe building ſeveral ages after Herodo- 20 
tus, deſcribes, like him, the winding paſſages, the varied routes with wh 
which art had fo contrived theſe labyrinths, that it was impoſſible, with- an 
| out a guide, to enter any one of theſe palaces, or to get out after hav - int 
= ing entered. | | | all 
h A little farther to the S. are the ruins of the city of Antinopolis, ant 
called by Mr. Savary Antinoe, built by Hadrian in honour of Antinous in 
his favourite, who was drowned there, but now named by the Arabs no 


Enſine. Among theſe ruins are ſtill ſtanding a large pillar, with a 


Corinthian capital, on the top of which was a ſquare ſtone, whereon bre 

a ſtatue was probably placed. There is alſo a fine gate of the Corinthi- 
an order, of excellent workmanſhip. _ an 
Antinopolis was built near the ruins of Abydus, where the Egyptians ver 
revered the oracle of the god Beſa. This oracle, one of the moſt an- to 
cient of Egypt, continued famous even in the time of the emperor Con- me 
ſtantius. Ammianus Marcellinus ſays, that all the neighbouring peo» bu 
3 to conſult him, and aſſembled at a certain period to celebrate cat 
ivals to his honour. The Arabs call Antinopolis © the city of the ſul 
Magi,“ from its vicinity to Abydus. Mr. Savary ſays, did not the the 
inſcriptions and the teſtimonies of hiſtorians, make known the founder int 
of Antinoe, the arches of the gates, the capitals of the pillars, the de- his 
fierency of W 44's N inform us that it was not the work of be; 
the Egyptians. We admire in theſe remains, that taſte, that elegance, an 
che Romans learned from the Greeks, but we ſee nothing of that majeſ. ſor 
ty, that ſolidity, that marvellous grandeur, which the people of Egypt lor 
knew how to give to their buildings, and which other nations have ne- ba 
ver been able to obtain.“ 8 0 | | be; 
Farther to the'S. is a mountain called Shebat el Kofferi, on the fide no 
of which are ſome remarkable antiquities. After aſcending the moun- pa 


_ tain for about two hours, you arrive at a gate which leads into a great 
_ Taldony ſupportea by hexagenal pillars cut out of the ſolid rock. The 


* 
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walls are adorned with paintings, which are {till plainly to be diſtinguiſh- 
ed, and the gold that was employed glitters on all ſides. | ; 

A little farther to the S. is Gaua-Kiebra, where {till remains a beau- 
tiful portico of a temple, containing eighteen pillars. in three rows: 
theſe have a fingular kind of capital, and their ſhafts are enriched 
with hieroglyphics, executed in a. maſterly manner. This temple ap- 
pears to have been extremely magnificent, not only from the grandeur 
of the portico, but from the vaſt ſtones which formed the walls, one of 
which Dr. Pococke found to be twenty-one feet long, eight broad, and 
four deep; and another thirty feet long, and five broad. At ſome diſ- 
tance behind the - portico is. a ſtone ſhaped like the top of an obeliſk, 
which bas on one fide of it a niche, as if for a ſtatue, and is adorned 
with hieroglyphics. 13 | 20 

At ſome diſtance to the S. is the grotto of the famous. ſerpent called 

Haridi, where is the tomb of a pretended Turkiſh ſaat, adorned. with 
a cupola raiſed above the mountain. The Arabs affirm, that this ſaint, 
who was named Scheilk Haridi, dying in this place, was buried here; 
and that, by a particular favour of the Almighty, he was transformed 
into a ſerpent that never dies, but heal diſeaſes, and beſtows favours on 
all who implore his aid. Of this ſerpent Dr. Pococke, Mr. Norden, 
and Mr. Savary, have given a very full account, and perfecily agree 
in the particulars they relate of it. Abſurd as ſuch a belief is, it is 
not more ſo than the opinion which prevailed among the ancient Ro- 
mans, of Eſculapius entering into a ſerpent, aud under that form being 
brought to Rome and curing a peſtilence. | 
This miraculous ſerpent, it ſeems, pays great reſpect to perſons, 
and is more propitious to the great lords than to the poor : for if a go- 
vernor be attacked with any diſorder, the ſerpent has the complaiſance 
to ſuffer Fimſelf to be carried to his houſe ; but a perſon. of the cam- 
mon rank muſt not only make a vow to recompenſe him for his trouble, 
but ſend a ſpotleſs virgin on the important embaſſy; for the fair alone 
can have any influence on him; and if her virtue ſhould. be the leaſt 
ſullied, he would be inexorable. On her entering into his preſence 
the makes him a compliment, and, with the maſt humble ſubmiſſion, 
intreats him to ſuffer himſelf to be carried to the perſon. who: wants 
his aſſiſtance.” The ſerpent who can refuſe nothing to female virtue, 
Je at firſt with moving its tail: the virgin redoubles her intreaties 
and at length the reptile ſprings up to her neck, places itſelf in her bo- 
ſom, and there remains quiet, while it is carried in ſtate, in the midſt of 
loud acclamations, to the houſe of the perſon who diſpatched the em- 
baſſadreſs. No fooner' is it brought into the room, than the patient 
begins to find himſelf relieved. Yet this miraculous phyſician does 


not withdraw; for he is very willing to remgfin ſome hours with the 


patient, if during the whole time they take care to regale his prieſts, 
who never leave him. All this is performed to admiration, provided 
no Chriſtian or ether unbelie ver comes in, whoſe pre ſence, tis pretend - 
ed, would diſturb the feaſt; for this fagacious ſerpent, on perceiving 
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him, would immediately diſappear ; the prieſts would ſearch for him in 


vain, and it would be im poſſible to find him: for was he Fartied to the 


other ſide of the Nile, he would return inviſibly to his dwelling in the 
tomb. The Arabs even boldly aſſert, that were he cut in pieces, 


the parts would inſtantly join again; and that, being deſtined to be 


immortal, nothing can put a period to his life. 

The ptieſts are ſaid by Mr. Savary to have been bold enough to make 
a public proof of his immortality, by cutting this ſerpent in pieces 
in preſence of the emir, when they placed the pieces for two 
hours under à vaſe, which being then lifted up, the animal appear- 
ed perfectly united, the prieſts doubtleſs having the addreſs to ſubſti- 
tute one exactly reſembling it: but Mr. Norden ſays, the emir Ak- 
mim ordered the prieſts to make this trial in his PR but they de- 
clined the experiment. 

Even the Chiiftians, who eught to claim a degree of wiſdom ſuperi- 
or to the Arabs, have the folly to believe that this pretended faint is the 


devil himſelf, whom! God has permitted to miſlead theſe blind and igno- | 
rant people; and in this belief they are confirmed by à tradition, that to 


this place the angel Raphael baniſhed _ devil Aſmodeus, whom in 28. 
bit viii. 3. he is faid to fend into E 


This ſerpent is of the kind deſcribed Gs Herodotus, and which was 
held lacred in ancient Egypt. They were called Agatho Daimon, 


«© Good Genius,“ and were the emblem of Crieph, a ſymbolical deity, 
who denoted the divine goodneſs. Many of theſe ſerpents were found 


in the Thebaes of Upper Egypt, which are perfeAly harmleſs. No- 


thing is eaſier than to make a tame ſerpent obey certain ſigns. The vir- 
ginity of the ambaſſadreſs is ſecured by her being ſo young as to be free 
from ſuſpicion; and ſerpents are known to be attracted by certain odours 
. and herbs, with which the girl might be plentifully ſupplied; at leaſt 
ſhe is adorned with chaplets and garlands of flowers, in which they take 
care not to forget ſuch as are agreeable to the ſerpent. In ſhort, if it 
be aſked how it is poſſible that it ſhould diſappear from the fight of fo 
many people, it may be anſwered, it is ſufficient to conceive that theſe 
prieſts are excellent jugglers, and there will be no difficulty in imagin- 
ing them capable ot conveying away the ſerpent in the preſence of a 
great number of ſpectators without the moſt attentive and N 
being able to perceive it. 


Fd 


Chapter XIIL 
The Ruins of Tenzyra and Thebes. 


— * farther. up the Nile was ſituated the city of Ten- 
NOAA the inhabitants of which paid extraordinary adorations to Venus 
ana lis, to each of whom they built a temple. From the many heaps 


- 
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of ruins feen here, the city appears to have been of great extent, and 


to have been much frequented fince it was in its ancient. ſplendor. 
People ſeem to have lived even in the temples, and ſeveral houſes have 
been built of unburut brick on the top of the great temple, which is. 
two hundred feet long, and forty-five feet broad. The principal re- 
mains of the ancient buildings are near each other; theſe are two 
gates and four temples. The grand temple already mentioned appears 
to be that of Iſis, and ſeems entire, only the apartments which appear 
to have been built at the top are deſtroyed, and fix or ſeven of the rooms 
which have been forined below are filled up. | ER 

There is an aſcent to the top by ten flights of ſteps. The pillars are 
adorned with large capitals ot the head of Iſis, each capital having four 
faces, one on.each fide, and over them are compartments in baſſo relie vo, 
finely executed, and in à noble taſte. At the end of the grand room are 
four ſtories of hieroglyphics in ſeven compartments, each of which has 
two of three human figures, but ſome of them are defaced. There are 


_ likewiſe four ſtories of hieroglyphics on the outſide, and it is not impre- 


bable that before the ground was raiſed there were five both within and 
without. On. the outſide of che S. end are five coloſſal figures, and 
two more beautiful than the reſt ſtand at each corner. Round the top of 
the edifice are ſeveral ſpouts, with an ornament over them repreſenting 
the head and ſhoulders of the ſphynx. | 

The ruins of the ancient city of Thebes are the moſt conſiderable in 
Egypt, and are generally known. by the name of © The antiquities of 
Carnack aud Luxerien,“ two villages ſituated among thoſe ruins. + _. 

Homer makes his hero Achilles draw a ſtriking picture of Thebes, 
when, venting, his reſentmentment. againſt Agamemnen, he  ſpurns at 
any gift which could be offered to purchaſe his friendſhip: for ſuch a 
man. 


Not all proud Thebes unrival'd walls contain, 
The world's great Empreſs on th Egyptian plain, oY 

That pours lier heroes through an hundred gates, WA. 
And fpreads her conqueſts o'cr a thouſand ſtates. 


The poet, as he is emphatically called by Longinus, in this inſtance, 


however, ſeems to have departed from his wanted accuracy, for it does 
not appear that this famous city had any gates, being at no time encom- 
paiſed with walls, as no hiſtorian makes mention of any, nor are there: 
at this day any traces of them. Diodorus Siculus, to bring off the bard, 
ſuppoſes that he means the gates of the temples. 

The great and celebrated city of Thebes was extended on both ſides 
the river, and according to {ome authors was built by Oſiris, and aceord- 
ing to others by Buſiris II. who appointed its circuit, adorned it. with 
magnificent buildings, and rendered it the moſt opulent city upon earth. 
It was originally called Dioſpolis, or the city of Jupiter, and afterward 
abtained the name of Thebes. Dioderus Siculus obſerves, © that not 
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only this king, bot many of his ſucceſſors, improved the . pre. 
lo 


fents of gold and filver, with ivory, and a multitude of co ſtatues ; 
and that no city under the ſun was ſo adorned with obeliſks of one entire 
ſtone. There were four temples of amazing fize and beauty. The moſt 
ancient of theſe was thirteen ſtadia, or more than a mile and half in 
circumference, its height forty-five cubits, and the thickneſs of its walls 
twenty-four feet. The buildings have remained to modern times; but 
the gold and ſilver, the ivory, and precious ſtones, were carried away by 
the Perfians, when Cambyſes ſet fire to the temples of Egypt. It is faid 
that the Perſians having transferred this opulence to Aſia, and having 
carried artiſts with them from Egypt, built the magnificent palaces of 
Perſepolis, Suſa, and others in Media. It is added, the riches of Egypt 
were at that time fo great, that from the ruins, after plundering” and 
burning, were taken above three hundred talents of gold and two thou- 
fand three hundred talents of filver.” . 
Of the four remarkable temples mentioned by Diodorus Siculus, Dr. 
Poeocke, Biſhop of Offory, imagines that which he viewed was the fame 
which the ancient hiſtorian mentions as of a moſt extraordinary: ſize, 
finee the ruins of this ſtupendous building extended near halt a mile in 
length. The deſcription Diodorus has given of the height and thick- 
nels ot the walls has been thought extravagant, and beyond all the 
rules of probability; but, on examining the remains of this temple, it 
will appear, that in both theſe reſpects they in ſome places exceed the 
account he has given of them. It is true, that Diodorus, who lived 
about fifty years before the chriftian zra, took his account from pre- 
cediug writers, for even in his time theſe buildings exiſted only in ruins. 
This temple has eight grand entrances, to three of which were ave- 
Hives of great length between ſphynxes, two of them having ſixty of 
theſe ſtatues on each fide. When theſe: are paſſed, at one of ther en- 


Ttrances, you dome to four grand gates at a conſiderable diſtance behind 


each other, in a dire line to the temple. They are about thirty-five 
feet deep, a hundred and fifty in length, and before the ground was 
raiſed muit have been from fifty to ſixty feet high. Theſe ſtructures 
leſſen every way like a pyramid, from the bottom to the top: the firſt 
is of red granite finely poliſhed, and in a beautiful manner adorned on 
the outſide with hieroglypiics, in four ſeries. from the top downward, 
and three on the inſide, in each of which are the figures of two men 
finely executed, and bigger than the life. Farther on each fide are co- 
loffat figures, about fifteen feet high, with hieroglyphics under them; 
and in this laſt manner the other gates are adorned, but without the 
compartments. On each fide of theſe gates there alſo ſeem to have been 
coloſſal ſtatues. . 2 

About a hundred and fifty paces to the W. is another ſuperb entrance, 
with the ſame kind of avenue of ſphynxes: and all the reſt have the 
appearance of extraordinary magniſicence. 

The grand entrance to the W. which may be termed either a gate, 
of 2 front to the great court before the temple, is extremely noble, and 
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yet has the greateſt plainneſs and ſimplicity, without any ornaments, and 
nearly reſembles what among us is termed © the ruſtic. It is forty 
feet broad, and the bottom is 3 ſolid wall of that thickneſs. - 

Though the wall of the inner temple is greatly ruined, Dr. Pococke 
ſays it has more grandeur and magnificence than is to be found in an 
other building he ever faw. The door is very high, and yet in a j 
proportion ; and the walls on each fide are beautifully adorned with hie- 
roglyphics and the figures of men in {ix compartments, above nine feet 
high, and twelve wide, every compartment having the figures of three 
men. Each part of the temple, both within and without, is covered 
with hieroglyphics ; and on the outſide to the N. are carved repreſenta- 

tions of battles, with horſes and chariots, one of which is drawn by ſtags. 


On either fide of the entrance into the E. end of the temple is an obe- 
liſk ſixty- three feet four inches high, and ſix feet ſquare. Farther to the 


E. are two other obeliſks, ſeventy-three feet high, and ſeven feet fix 
inches ſquare : but one of them is fallen down. Theſe obeliſks are all 
of red granite, and covered with hieroglyphics. 

' Theſe ruins are ſcattered many miles round, and there are the remains 
of ſeveral other temples ; and among the reſt one which appears to have 
been round, and a hundred and ſeventy-five feet in diameter. Mr.Bruce 
fays theſe temples appear more ancient, but are neither ſo entire nor fo 
magnificent as thoſe of Dandera, which is ſtill a conſiderable town. Its. 
latitude he ſettles at 26deg. romin..N. 

That part of Thebes, or Dioſpolis, fituated on the W. of the river, is 

called by Mr. Brice, El Gourni, from a village of that name built near 
the ruins. There is in this place a very ſingular ſtreet ; for the rocky 
ground riſing on each ſide of it, about ten feet high, has on each hand a 
row of woms, ſome of which are ſupported by pillars; and as there is not 
here the Teaſt ſign of raiſed buildings, Dr. Pococke remarks, that he 
could not help imagining that, in the carlieſt times, theſe caverns might 
ferv*as houſes, ad be the firſt invention after that of tents, when th 
migut be contrived as a better ſhelter from the weather and che coldne 
of the nights- | 

Here the traveller, paſſing through ſom other vallies, where the 
mountains riſe to a great height, comes to a round opening like an am- 
phitheatre, and aſcending it by a narrow ſteep paſſage, arrives at the 


ſepulchres of the kings of Thebes, which are formed in the rocks. It 


is about a hundred feet wide, between high ſteep precipices, in which 


grottos are cut in a moſt beautiful manner. Long galleries, or paſſag« 


es are formed under the mountains out of a cloſe white free ſtone. that 
euts like chalk, and is as {moeth as the fineſt ſtucco- work. Generally 
there are four or five of theſe galleries, one within another, from thirty 
to fifty feet long, and from ten to fifteen feet high, leading to a ſpacioug 
room, in which is the king's tomb, or coffin, with his figure cut in re- 
lief, or painted upon it, at full length. Both the ceiling and ſides of 
the rooms are cut with hieroglyphics of birds and beaſts; ſame of them 
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painted, and almoſt as freſh as if they were but juſt finiſhed, though 
they cannot be leſs than upwards of two thouſand years old. | 
In a large room belonging to another of the grottos is the ſtatue of 
4 man holding a ſceptre in his hand, and on the ceiling is painted a 
large ſigure of a man holding a particular kind of ſceptre, with wi 
extending below his feet, covering his whole body. On each 
of the entrance are four men cut in the ſtane, above the natural ſize, 
with the beads of hawks and other animals. 3 
On the S. ſide of theſe mountains are two very extenſive apartments; 
one of them has a deſcent of ten ſteps to a fpacious area cut in the rock, 
which leads to a room ſupported by iquare pillars, alſo cut out of the ſo. 
lid rock, and beyond it is a long room ſupported by pillars on each fide. 
Beyond theſe rooms are apartments, to which there is a deſcent by ſeve- 
ral ſteps, and ope part leads to a gallery cut round the rock, which has 
apartments on one ſide, and in them are holes cut perpendicularly down 
to other apartments below, where there are doors and openings, and pro- 
bably as many rooms as above. © One would not imagine,” ſays Dr. 


Pocecke, * that theſe were the babitations of the living, and that they 


were cut under thoſe of the kings of Thebes, if they were not themſelves 
palaces, to which thoſe princes retired to avoid rhe heat.” 
The other apartments are cut in a {mall hill near the appearance of 2 
a grand entrance under the mountains. To the W. is a room that has a 
well turned arch, and appears to have been uſed as a Chriſtian church ; 
for the hieroglyphics, which are in ſmall columns, and extremely well 
cut, have been covered with plaſter, on which is painted Chriſt, encom- 
paſſed with a glory. £54 
A little to dhe b. E. are the ruins of a large temple, and at à diſtance 
from it the ruins of a pyramidal gate, and of a very large coloſſal ſtatue, 
broken off about the middle of the trunk. It is twenty-one feet broad 
at the ſhoulders; tt e ear is three feet long, and from the top of the head 
to the bottom of the neck, it meaſures eleven feet. The head is cighgeen 
feet in circunference. This gigantic ſtatue,” ſays Mr. Savary, * is 
inferior orily to that of Memnon. The remains of the buildings whi-l 
belonged to this temple cover a mile of ground, and leave the mind deep- 
ly impreſſed with its magnificence.” 1 
In the firſt court of the temple are two rows of ſquare pillars, on 
each fide of which is a ſtatue, but their heads are broken off. Zach 
of theſe ſtatues has tbe lituus, or angur's ſtaff, in one hand, and the 
flagellum or Whip in the other, as is commonly ſeen in the ſtatues of 
ris. : 


ing, and many others are deſtroyed, Their thickneſs and folidity give 
them at a diſtance a noble appearance, and on approaching them the eye 
is entertained with the hie roglyphics; and when you are near them 
their colours have a fine effect. This ſort of painting has neither ſhade 
nor degradation. The figures are encruſted with it like painting in 
enamel ;' and Mr. Norden obſerves, that it ſurpaſſes in ſtrength every 


A. great number of pillars, belonging to the temple, are fill ſtand- 
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wing ks had ben of the kind, it being ſuperior in beauty te the al. reſeo 
and Moſaic work, with the advantage of being more durable. © It is 
ſurpriſing to ſee,” fays he, — the gold, ultra marine, and other 
colours have preſerved their luſtre to the preſent age. 

At a conſiderable diſtance from the temple are what are called the 
coloſſal ſtatues of Memnon, which front the Nile. The firſt appears 
to repreſent a man fitting, and the other 4 woman in the ſame poſture, 
and they are both aber Per high from the baſes of the pedeſtals to the 
top of their heads. They are ſeated upod ſtones fifteen n feet in height, 
and as many in breadth : but the back part of each ſtone is higher than 
the forepart by a foot and à half, and they are placed on plain pedeſtals 
five feet high. The ſtatue to the N. has been broken off at the middle, 
and has been built up with five tier of ſtones ; but the other is of one 
ſingle ſtone : the feet have the toes broken off, and the features are 


qo away by time. The ſides of their ſeats are covered with 
iyphics. 3 3 on the ſtal of the ſtatue, which has been broken, 
12 0425 epigram; on their inſteps and legs are Greek and Latin 


. eme of them epigrams in honour of Memnon; but moſt 
of them are teſtimonies of thoſe Who have heard his found ; for one 

of them has been thought the famous ſtatue of Memnon, which? it is 
pretended, orice à day, uttered a found, which ſome have attempted to 
account. far from the rays of the fun ſtriking upon it. Strabo relates, 

that. he heard the ſound toward fix o'clock in the morning (anfwering 

to our twelve at noon) but he is ſtrongly inclined to ſuſpect that it was 

produced by ſome colluſion. 

At a little diſtance” from theſe ſtatues, are the ruins of ſeveral . 
particularly one of yellow granite almoſt entire, and twelve feet long 
from the „ thigh. 

At Luxerein or Luxor, on the other ſide of the Nile, are the remains 
of a large and magnificent temple, which was alſo a part of ancient 
Thebes, and is called by Pococke the ſepulchre of Ofymondue ; it is 
ſituated or, the S. of the: antiquities juſt deſcribed.. But Savary endea- 
vours to prove, from the authority of Diodorus Siculus, lib. i. that this is 
not the Fache of that king. On 3 it you come to two 
obeliſks, vhich are probably the fineſt in the world; they are at preſent 
ſixty feet high. and might be ſeventy or eighty, according as the ground 
has riſen, which is certainly a great deal; they are ſeven feet and a half 
{quare, and at bottom might be eight feet. The hieroglyphics extend 
in three columns down each fide, and are cut with a flat bottom an inch 
and a half deep; and the granite has perfectly retained its poliſh, which 
is as fine as can be imagined. On the top of each fide a perſon fits on a 
thrane, and another bim ſomething on his knees. Theſe 
are likewiſe below. Lower down are three hawks, then three bulls, and”. 
at the diſtance of about every foot is an owl. There are alſo monkies, 
heads of camels, hares, dogs, ſerpents, birds and inſecta. 

At a ſmall diſtance is a pyramidal gate two hundred feet long, and 
at preſent ffty-four above the ground. On each fide of the entrance is 
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a coloſſal ſtatue, which riſes thirteen. feet a half above the ſurface of the 
earth, though the ſhoulders. are only three feet and a half above the 
ground. In the front of the pyramidal gate are windows and ſculpture, 
particularly a perſon ſeated on the throne, holding out one hand, in which 
he has a ſceptre or a ſtaff, and ſurrounded by others in poſtures of adora- 
tion. On the other ſide a man is repreſented in a car, galloping and 
ſhooting with a bow, and followed by many chariets. It may have a 
relation to the wars of this king againſt the BaQrians.... Within this 
gate is a court almoſt filled with cottages, containing ſome pillars that 
once formed part. of a colonade, beyond which was another gate, now in 
ruins, and beyond that: another court, which had a.large and beautiful 
altar in the middle, and the hiſtory of the king was cut all round on the 
walls. The walls of the rooms are adorned with ſculpture; ; among 
which a Deity is. repreſented carried by eighteen men in a kind of boat, 
preceded and followed by a perſon. holding a particular enſign, Here are 
allo a perſon fitting, and another kneeling to him, with inſtruments of 
muſic, and men kneeling who have the heads of hawks ; and alſo a man 
leading four bulls with a ſtring. | p SW 
We ſhall conclude the account of theſe ſtupendous proofs. of the exe- 
cutive powers of man in a very remote and indefinite period of time, with 
the following remark of Mr. Savary: Such are the remains of 
Thebes! which prove to what an aſtoniſhing degree the arts were carri- 
ed in Egypt. Every thing about it was noble and majeſtic. It ſeems 
as if tne kings of that country, whoſe glory will never periſh whilſt her 
obeliſks and her columns remain, laboured only for immortality» They 
had conſtructed works to brave the injuries of time, but they were unable 
to ſecure them againſt the barbariſm of conquerors.” | 


— 


Chapter XIV. 


The ruins »f Eſne, or Eſſenay; the temple Pallas, at Latapolis; one 
at the ancient City of Apollinopolis ; with the ruins of Comombo, 
Elephantine, and Philz. 2 91 *. 

A. Eſne, a conſiderable town farther up the river, are 

the remains of a magnificent temple, that is cloſed on three ſides, and 

has in the front twenty-four pillars that ſeem well preſerved. A chan- 
nelled border runs alt round the top of the edifice, and in the middle of 
the front is a cartouch, or ornament like thoſe ſeen on all the principal 
gates of Egypt. A ſemi-corona borders the whole edifice, the ſides of 
which are filled with hieroglyphical figures that appear ot the muſt anci- 
ent kind, and ſeem to have been executed in haſte. It is remarkable, 
that among all the pillars of this temple there is not one capital that 
reſembles another; for though the proportions are the ſame, the orna- 
ments are different. The inſide of the edifice is blackened by the ſmoke 
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of the fires formerly made there; however, every part of it is well pre- 
ſerved, except the gate, and the intermediate ſpaces between. the fm 


columns, which the Arabs have filled up, in order to ſhut up their cattle 


in the temple, which is at preſent applied to no other uſe. 8. 
At about three miles from this temple is another, which Dr. Pococke 


ſuppoſes to be the temple of Pallas at Latopolis, where both that gad- 


deſs and the fiſh Latus were worſhipped. There are here alſo-ſeveral 
different kinds of capitals, ſome of which reſemble the Corinthian, but 
have a very flat relief. This temple ſeems to have been uſed as a church, 
there being ſome Coptic inſcriptions on the walls. * - 

At Edfou, where was once ſituated the city of Apollinopolis, or of 
Apollo, is a noble temple and a grand pyramidal gate, which the Turks 
have converted into a citadel. The temple, which was dedicated to 
Apollo, is in a manner buried under ground; and the Arabs have made 
no ſcruple of employing what they have been able to take away in erect- 
ing ſome pigeon-houſes. c 
Still farther to the S. is the village of Comombo, called by Mr. 
Savary Coum Ombo, with the ancient Ombos, of which they are ſome 
beautiful ruine, which it is impoſſible for a curious traveller to view 
without great ſatisfaction. The inhabitants of Ombos, ſays Sava- 
ry paid honours to the crocodile. A noble building veſts upon twenty- 


three well wrought pillars, adorned with hieraglyphics: the ſtones that 


cover the top are of a Aras eu ſize, and the architrave which. is at 
preſent ſplit, was originally a ſingle ſtone. Crocodiles abound here; 
they may be ſeen to deſcend in draves from the iſlands of ſand; and to 
ſwim in long ſtrings in the river. a 

Farther up the Nile is the iſland Elephantine, in which was à city 
of the ſame name, though it is only about half a league in leng th, and 
at the S. end about three quarters of a mile broad. In this ifland was 
a temple to Cnuphis, and a Nilometer to meaſure the riſe of the Nile, 
each of which is deſcribed by Strabo, but the latter no longer exiſts. 
In the midſt of the iſland are the remains of one ſide of a 
magnificent gate of red granite, finely adorned with. hieroglyplics.. 
Its ſouthern part is mountainous and covered wich ruins, moſt of which 
is buried under the earth. Among others is an ancient edifice ſtill 
ſtandiug, though covered with earth at the top, as well as on the ſides, 
and this is ſtill called the temple of the ſerpent Cnuphis, or Cnept, 
under which Symbol the ancient Egyptians adored the beniſicence of 
the Creator, as they did his power under the name of Phtha, and his 
wiſdom under that of Neith. The walls are covered with. luerogly- 
phics, but are bedaubed with dirt, and blackened by the ſmoke. of the 
fires made there by the ſhepherds. | | 

Near this -iſland ſtoad the ancient city of Sienna, which is deſcribed 
by Strabo; and now a ſmall village, called. Aſſouan, occupies a part of 
the ground, and is the ſouthern extremity of Egypt. This town is im- 
mediately under the tropic. Strabo deſcribes a well here which marked 
the ſummer ſolſtice. © That day,” ſays he, © is diſcovered by the 
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gnomon, or hand, of the dial giving no ſhadow at noon; At that mo- 
ment the vertical ſun darts his rays to the bottom of the well, and his 
whole image is reflected by the water at the bottom. The Nilometer 
juſt mentioned, is thus-defſcribed by the ſame geographer.” It is a well 
formed of a fingle ſtone, which being placed on the*banks of the Nile, 
ſerves to meaſure the preat, the moderate, and the ſmalleſt overflowings ; 
for the water of this well riſes and falls with the river. Lines marked 
on the walls point out the inſtant of its increaſe, that of attaining its 


greateſt height, and the intermediate degrees of its elevation. The 


perſons whole office it is to make'thefe obſervations, by ſignals which 


are well underſtood, announce it to the country around; in order that 
every body may know what will he the increafe of the year. Indeed 


the height to which the Nile will riſe is- generally known, long before 


it begins even to overflow its banks. This foreknowledge enables the 
haſbandman to make the moſt beneficial diftribution of the waters, by 
forming the dykes and canals. The officers appointed to collect the 
tributes, proportion them to the degree of the expected inundation. At 


preſent, when the Nile does not riſe above fixteen cubits, Egypt pays no 
tribute to the Grand Signiors | 3 
Farther to the S. is the ifland of Philæ, on the confines of Ethiopia, 


which is high and very ſmall, it not exceeding a quarter of a mile in 


length, and half a quarter in breadth ; and it appears that there were 


no other buildings in the iſland but What had a relation to the temples: 
for Diodorus ſeems to inſinuate, that none but the prieſts were permitted 


to land, on account of the ſacredneſs of the place; accordingly the 
whole iſland ſeems to have been walled round, ſomewhat in the manner 


of a modern fortification, and a great part of that wall {till remains. 
The particular kind of Ethiopian hawk, deſcribed by Strabo, and for- 
merly worſhiped here, is cut among the hieroglyphics in ſeveral parts. 


and repreſented with a long neck, extended wings, and a ſerpent com- 
ing out of it + 

Tie temple ot the hawk is built with free-ſtone, on the weſt fide of 
the ifland. in the court of the temple, which is of great length, is a 


row of pillars on each fide, adorned with a variety of capitals. Beyond 


this4s an inner court, in which are very beautiful pillars with capitals 


wreught in baſſo relie vo, in ſomething like leaves and branches, above 
whien is the head of Iſis on each of the four ſides. On the outſide of 


this inner court are large coloſſal figures, cut on the S. fide of a great 
pyramidal gate. At the S. the Iſland riſes twenty or thirty feet above 
the water, affording a proſpect above a mile S. to the rocks of granite, 
where the Nile turning, the view is terminated by thoſe rocks in a molt 
agreeable and romantic manner, all together having a noble and beauti- 
ful appearance. 5 ' a 

To the E. of this ſtructure is, according to Mr. Norden, the temple 
of Iſis, which is an oblong ſquare building, open on all ſides. The cap- 
itals of the pillars, which have ſome reſemblance of thoſe of the Corin- 
thian order, may be reckoned among the molt beautiful in Egypt, and 
were probably of the laſt invention. 
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Chapter XV. 
Of the Agriculture, Population, ane Arts, and Commerce 
- of Egypt- The annual Fair at Tanta. The Commercial advantages 
of which the Country is capable. . 


3 ancient Egyptians paid great attention to agricul- 


ture; but in the period of 1 200 years, in which. this country has been 
ſubje& to nations which are not cultivators, the inhabitants have ſuffer- 


ed all the noble works of antiquity, which were erected for the purpoſe 
of aſſiſting in this art, to go to ruin. Every year the limits of cultivat- 
ed Egypt are encroached upon, and barren fands accumulate from a 

parts. Mr. Savary aſſerts, that upwards of one-third ot the lands for- 
merly in cultivation are now converted into deſerts. In hke manner 
population has diminiſhed ; ancient Egypt was ſuppoſed to contain 


eight millions of inhabitants, at preſent they do not reckon half that 


number“. 

A conſerve of wheat is made in this which is highly eſteem- 
ed : it is compoſed of corn ſteeped in water for two days, then dried in 
the ſun, and boiled to the thickneſs of a jelly. It is melting, ſugary, 
and very nouriſhing. © If this fort of confeQtion,” ſays Mr. Savary, 
« dried in the oven, would keep at fea, it might be a very great re- 
— ad long voyages.” Great quantities of honey and bees-wax are 

roduced here. 

At Giſa, is a large manufacture of Sal ammoniac, which is a conſi- 


derable article of commerce between the — and Europeans. 


The tinners, goldſmiths, founders, and chemiſts, make uſe of it in their 
preparations. . There are likewiſe manufactures of this volatile falt at 
Damietta, Kebira, and Manſura. According to Mr. Savary, about 
2000 quintals a year are manufactured in different parts of the country. 
It is ot tained from ſoot mixed with chopped ſtraw nd moiſtened with 
camels urine, which being placed in large glaſſes, with necks two 
inches long and of the ſame diameter, under theſe a fire is kept burni 
three days and 'three nights: the ſteam which exhales gradually ad- 
heres to the neck of the bottle, where it condenſes, chriſtallizes, and. 
forms a brilliant and ſolid maſs. 


The Egyptiane rarely cultivating the olive- tree, they purchaſe their 


oil in Crete and Syria; but as they derive: from their anceſtors a taſte 
for illuminations, they extract oil from different plants. *. 
* Nevertheleſs, ſays Mr. Volney, as it is known that the number 
of towns and villages does not exceed two thouſand three hundred, and 
the number of inhabitants in each of them, one with another, including” 
Cairo itſelf, is not more than a thouſand, the tatal cannot be more than 
two millions three hundred thouſand. | 
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_ The manufactures of Egypt conſiſt of woolen, linen and filk, 
Their flax of which great quantities grow in the Delta, or that part of 
St which is incloſed between the two branches of the Nile, is long, 
ty and filky ; it world make very beautiful linen, if the Egyptians 
knew how to treat it: but the ſpinners are very inexpert ; the thread 
they make at the ſpindle is clumſy, hard, and uneven ; the linens which 
they bleach ſerve for the table, others, dyed blue, are uſed for cloathing. 
The manufactures of linen are chiefly at Roſetta, where they alſo make 
{triped linens for curtains to defend themſelves againſt the gnats, thoſe 
inſects being very troubleſome in lower Egypt. The flax of this coun- 
try was formerly highly eſteemed. At Maballe el Kebire, Capital at 
Garbia, the ſecond province of the Delta, are linen manufactures. 

The woolen, of this country chiefly confiſts of unnappet carpets, uſed 
in their fophas. 

Their raw ſilk is brought from Syria, and manufactured by them in- 
to large handkerchiefs for women's veils; they alſo make very rich hand- 
kerchiefs worked with gold and flowers of various colours, and fome- 
times make coverings of this ſort for their ſophas ; they likewiſe manu- 
facture a great variety of taffetas and ſatinets. 

The Chriſtians are the perſons chiefly employed in their manufacture: 
and mechanic arts: they are in particular the jewellers and filverſmiths 
of Egypt. There is a very great demand for thefe ſort of goods; for 
tho“ the people are prohibited the uſe of plate in their houſes, or the 
wearing of gold rings, a great deal of jeweller's work is ufed as orna- 
_ in the dreſs of their women, and plate in the furniture of their 
hou 

The Egyptian pebbles are wrought and poliſhed in great perfection, 
for the making ſauff-boxes and the handles of knives, which is done with 
a wheel as they cut and poliſh precious ſtones. They alſo manufacture 
red leather ; but it is not equal to that of Morocco or Conſtantinople. 

As lower Egypt furniſhes the reſt of the country with rice, ſo upper 
Egypt ſupplics the lower with wheat and other grain. Since the Eu- 
ropeans found the way to the Indies, by encompaſſing the coaſt of 
Africa, the foreign trade of Egypt has fo declined, that Indian calicoes, 
muſlins, and China ware, are, at preſent dearer in that country than 
they are in England. 

The exportation of corn from Egypt to any place out of the domini- 
ons of the Turks is prohibited ; notwithſtanding which, much is ſent 
away, under the name of rice, from the port of Damietta; in the 
neighbouring plains of which the rice called Mezelaoui, which is the 
fineſt quality of any in Egypt, is cultivated: Mr. Savary ſays, the annu- 
al export of this article amounts to {ix millions of livres, or £262,500 
ſterling. - Damietta carries on a great trade with Syria, Cyprus, and 
Marſeilles ; ſeveral drugs are ſent from it to Europe, as coloquintida, 
ſenna, and the red dye called ſaffranon. Flax is alſo exported to other 
parts of Turkey, and likewiſe to Leghorn, and cottons to Marſeilles. 
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Their importations are filk- from Venice and Leghorn ; Engliſh, 
French, and Venetian cloth, drugs, dyes, and Engliſh tin, lead, and 
marble blocks from Leghorn ; furs, copper-veſſels, and plates from Con- 
ſtantinople; ſmall-wares from France, Venice, and alſo Conſtantinople. 

About fifty miles Northward of Grand Cairo, on the banks of a ca- 
nal cut from the Nile, and which extends quite to lake Bourlos, is the 
large burg of Tanta, where a conſiderable fair is annually held, and 
continues eight days. The' inhabitants both of Upper and Lower 
Egypt reſort to it in great numbers. At that time ten thouſand boats 
cover the canal ; ſeveral glaſs lamps are lighted every night on each 
maſt, the reflection of which upon the water forms innumerable ſtars.; 
and the tents being likewiſe illuminated, a beautiful ſpectacle is exhib- 
ited, which extends a league in length. 


Mr. Savary, whilſt lamenting over the oppreſſions which impoveriſh 


and depopulate Egypt, points out the commercial advantages which 
might be obtained under an equitable and wiſe government. Coſſeir, 


ſeated on the borders of the Red Sea, might be rendered x port of great 


«conſequence, if the rout from it to the interior provinces of Egypt was 


rendered ſafe and commodious. We ſhou!41 then ſee landed there, the 
ſtuffs of Bengal, the perfumes of Jemen, aud the Abyſſinian gold-duſt. 
This beautiful country, in the hands of a nation friendly to the arts, 
would once more become the centre of the commerce of the world. It 
would be the point of union between Europe and Aſia: Alexandria 
would revive from her aſhes. Veſſels from India would avoid a danger- 
ons navigation, about one hundred leagues along the narrow extremi- 
ty of the Red Sea to Suez. A more advantageous fituation than Egypt 
cannot be imagined. It communicates with the eaſtern and weſtern 
Seas. Nature has done every thing for it; and, to reſtore it to that 
high degree of glory and power, which once rendered it ſo famous, 
nothing is wanting but a people worthy of becoming its inhabitants. 


— — 


| Chapter XVI. 
Of the Diſeaſes of Egypt.—From Volney. 
SECT. 1. | 


Of Blindness. 


. malady, of which ſo much has been ſaid, is not 
the only remarkable one in Egypt; there are ſeveral which equally de- 
ſerve our notice. ä 

Let nothing can appear more extraordinary to a ſtranger than the 
prodigious number of perſons whoſe 3 is either loſt or impaired, and 
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which is ſo great, that out of a hundred perſons I have met while watk- 


ing in the ftreets of Cairo, twenty have been quite blind, ten wanting an 
eye, and twenty others have had their eyes red, purulent, or blemiſhed, 
Almoſt every one wears a fillet, a token of an approaching or conva- 
leſcent. ophthalmy ; but nothing aſtoniſhed me mere than che indiffer- 
ence and apathy with which they ſupport ſo dreadful a misfortune. 1. 
was decreed, ſays the Muſſulman: praise be to Gd, God bas willed it, 
ſays the chriſtian, blessed be bis name. This reſignation is undoubtedly 
the, beſt reſource when the evil has happened; but, as it prevents an 
inquiry into the cauſe of the diſorder, it precludes the diſcovery of its 
cure. Some phyſicians among us have written on this diſtemper, but, 
from not being acquainted with all the circumſtances, could not treat 
it with ſufficient accuracy. I ſhall therefore add a few obſervations, 
which may affiſt others in future inquiries. | 

,_ iſt, Defluxions on the eyes are not peculiar to Egypt; they are alſo 
frequent in Syria, with this difference, that they are there leſs general; 
and it is remarkable that the inhabitants of the ſea-coaſt alone are ſub- 
ject to them. | | 

; 2d. In the city of Cairo, which is always full of filth, theſe diſorders 
are more prevalent than in all the reſt of Egypt.* The common people 
are more liable to them than perſons in eaſy circumſtances, and the na- 
tives more than foreigners. The Mamlouks are rarely attacked by 
them; arid the peaſants of the Delta are more ſubject to them than 
the Bedouin Arabs. . 

za. Theſe defluxions happen at no certain ſeaſon, notwithſtanding' 
what is ſaid by Proſper Alpinus. They are an endemial diſorder, com- 
mon to every month of the year, and to every age. 

In reaſoning from theſe principles, it ſeems to me that we cannot ' 
admit the ſoutherly winds as a principal cauſe, ſince, in that caſe, this 
complaint would be peculiarto the month of April, and the Bedouins be 
effected with it like the peaſants ; nor can we aſcribe it to any ſubtle 
duſt with which the air is filled, becauſe the peaſants are more expoſ- 
ed to this than the inhabitants of towns ; The cuſtom of ſleeping on 
the terraces has mare the appearance of reality; but this cauſe is nei- 
ther confined to this country, nor is it adequate to the effects aſcribed 
to it; for in countries remote from the ſea, as the valley of Balbeck, 
the Diarbekar, the plains ot Hauran, and the mountains, the inhabi- 
tants ſleep alſo on their terraces, and yet their ſight is not injured. If 
therefore, at Cairo, throughout the Delta, and on the coaſt of Syria, 


it is dangerous to ſleep in the open air, this air muſt acquire ſome noxi-. , 
ous quality from the vicinity of the ſea; and this quality doubtleſs is 


moiſture combined with heat, which then becomes à firſt principle of 


* It muſt be obſerved, however, that the blind people of the villa- 
ges come and reſide in the mosgue of flowers, where they have a ſort 
of hoſpital. | | 
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theſe diſorders. The Caline quality of the air, ſo remarkable in the 
Delta, contributes. {till farther to this, by the irritation and itching 

it occaſions in the eyes, as I have myſelf experienced. 
The uſval diet of the Egyptians appears likewiſe to be a powerful 
cauſe, The cheeſe, ſour milk, honey, confection of grapes, green 
fruits, and raw vegetables, which are the ordinary food of the people, 
produce in the ſtomach x diſorder, which phyſicians have obſerved to 
effect the ſight ; the raw oniong, eſpecially, which they devour in great 
quantities, have a peculiar heating quality, as the monks of Syria made 
me remark on myſelf. Bodies thus nouriſhed, abound in corrupted hu- 
mours, which are conſtantly endeavouring a diſcharge. Diverted from 
the ordinary channels, by habitual perſpiration, they fly to the exterior 
parts, and fix themſelves where they find the leaſt reſiſtance. They 
therefore naturally attack the head, becauſe the Egyptians, by ſhaving 
it once a week, and covering it with a prodigiouſly hot head-drefs, prin- 
cipally attract to that the perſpiration ; and if the head receives ever ſo 
flight an impreſſion of cold, on being uncovered, this perſpiration is 


ſuppreſſed, and falls upon the teeth, or ſtill more readily en the eyes, 


as being the tendereſt part. On every freſh cold this organ is weaken- 
ed, and at length finally deſtroyed. A diſpoſition to this diſorder, 
tranſmitted by generation, becomes a frefh cauſe of malady ; and hence 
the natives are more expoſed to it than ſtrangers. It will appear more 
probable that the exceſſive perſpiration of the head is a-principal cauſe, 
when we reflect that the ancient Egyptians, who went bare headed, are 
not mentioned by phyſicians as being ſo much afflicted with ophthal- 
mies;* and that the Arabs of the deſert, who cover it very little, eſpe- 
cially when young, are equally exempt from them. 


SECT. II. 
Of the Small Fox. 


3 in Egypt is in many inſtances occaſioned by 
the conſequences of the ſmall pox. This diſorder which is very fatal 
in that country, is not treated after a good method; during the three 
firſt days, debs, or confection of grapes honey, and ſugar, are admin- 
iſtered to the ſick, and, after the ſeventh, they are allowed milk, meat, 
and falt-fiſh, as if they were in full health; at the period of ſuppuration, 
they are never purged, and they particularly avoid waſhing their eyes, 
though they are full of matter; and their eyes. lids cloſed by the gluti- 
nous matter ; this operation they never perform till after forty 
days, and in that time, the pus, by irritating the ball, has 
produced an inflammation which affects the whole eye. Not that inoc- 
ulation is unknown among them, but they make little uſe of it. Nor 
8 = Hiſtory, however, informs us that ſeveral of the Pharoahs died 

lind. 
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is it more practiſed by the Syrians and the inhabitants of Anatolia, 


who have long been acquainted with it“. 
This improper regimen is certainly far more pernicious than the cli. 


mate, which is by no means unhealthyt. To unwholeſome food, eſ- 


pecially, muſt we attribute both the deformity of the beggars, and the 
miſerable appearance of the children at Cairo, which are no where to be 
met with ſo miſhapen and wretched. Their hollow eyes, their pale and 
puffed faces, ſwcllen bellies, meagre extremities, and yellow fkins, 
make them always ſeem as if they had not long to live. Their igno- 


rant mothers pgetend that this is the effect of the evil eye of ſome envi- 
ous perſon, which has bewitched them; and this ancient prejudicey is 


ſill general in Turkey; but the real cauſe is the badneſs of their food. 


In ſpite of the Taliſmans, therefore||, an incredible number of them 
- periſh, nor is any city more fatal to the population of the neighbouring 


country than Grand Cairo. | 

Another very general diſtemper at Cairo, s that which the vulgar 
there call the bleſſed evil, and which we allo improperly term the Nea- 
politan diſorder: one half of. Cairo is infected with it. The greateſt 
part of the inhabitants believe it proceeds from fright, from witchcraft, 
or from uvcleanlineſs. Some of them ſuſpect the real cauſe ; but as that 
is connected with a ſubject on which they are remarkably reſerved, they 
chuſe not to mention it. Thus bleſſed evil is very difficult to cure; 
mercury, under whatever form adminſtered, generally fails ; ſudorific 
vegetables ſucceed better, without however being infallible ; happily, 
the virus is not very active, on account of the great natural and artifici- 
al perſpiration. We fee there, as in Spain, old men carrying this. dif- 
order about them to the age of eighty. But its effects are fatal to chil- 
dren born with the infection. The danger is imminent for ſuch as car- 
ry it. into a cold country; for it there never fails to make a rapid pro- 


2 and ſhe ws itſelf always more inveterate from this tranſplantation. 


n Syria, at Damaſcus, and in the mountains, it is the more dangerous, 


* 


as the winter is very ſevere there; when neglected, it terminates in all 


its well known ſymptoms, as I myſelf witneſſed in two inſtances. 


There is a troubleſome complaint peculiar to the climate of Egypt, 
which is a cutaneous eruption, that returns every year. Towards the 
end of June, or the beginning of July, the body is covered with red 
ſpots and pimples, the ſmarting of which is very troubleſome. Several 


"OP 
They perform the operation by inſerting a thread into the fleſh, or 
by making the patient inbale, or ſwallow, the pdwder of dried puſtules. 
f The Mamlouks are a proof of this who, from , wholefome diet 
and a proper regimen, enjoy the moſt robuſt ſtate of health. | 
| Nescio quis teneros oculus mibi fascinat agnos. ' Virgil. 
We often ice, in Egypt, little pieces of red ſtuff, or branches cf 
coral, and coloured glaſs, hanging on the faces of children, and even 
of grown perſons. Lheſe are ſuppoſed, by their colour and motion, to 
fix the frſt glance of rhe envious, for it is that, they ſay, which $trikes. 
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OF EGYPT. 57 
phyſicians, perceiving that this eruption regularly happened at the time 


of the new waters, have been of opinion, that it was occaſioned by the” 
ſalts with which they ſuppoſed theſe waters impreghated ; but the exiſt- 


ence of theſe ſalts is not proved, and a more fimple reaſon may be aſ- 


ſigned. I have already faid, that the waters of the Nile become cor- 


rupted towards the end of April, in the bed of the river, and, when 
drank, produce humours of a malignant quality. When the new wa- 


ter arrives, it occaſions a ſort of fermentation in the blood, the reſult 
of which is to ſeparate the vicious humours, and expel them towards 
the ſkin, whither they are invited by the perſpiration. It is, in its ef- 
ſect, a real purgative depuration, and is always ſalutary. 


Another diſeaſe, but too common at Cairo, is a ſwelling of the teſti- 


cles, which frequently turns to an enormous hydrocele. It is obſerved 


to attack principally the Greeks and Copts, and hence ariſes the ſuſpi- 


cion that is occaſioned by the great quantity of oil which they make uſe 
of two thirds of the year. It is conjectured, alſo, that the hot-baths 
contribute to it, the immoderate uſe of which produces other effects 
not leſs injurious to health“. I ſhall remark on this occaſion, that in 
Syria, as well as in Egypt, conſtant experience has proved that brandy 
diſtilled from common figs, or from the fruit of the ſycamore tree, as 


well as that extracted from dates, and the fruit of the nopal, has # moſt 


immediate effect on the teſticles, which it renders hard and painful the 


thicd or fourth day after it has been uſed as drink; and if the uſe of it 


— 


* The Egyptians, and the Turks in general, have a fondneſs for 


the ſtove-haths, difficult to account for in a country ſo hot as theirs : 
but. this appears to me to arſe more from * than the pleaſure 
they find in them. The law of the Koran, which enjoins men à com- 
plete ablution after the conjugal act, is of itfelf a very powerful motive, 
and the vanity they attach to its execution, is another not leſs effisaci- 
ous : As for the women, they have other motives: Firſt, the bath is the 
only place in which they can make a parade of their luxury, and regale 
themſelves with melons, fruits, paſtry and other delicacies. Secundly, 
they believe, as Proſper Alpinus has obſerved, that the bath gives them 
that embonpoint which paſſes for beauty. With reſpect to ſtrangers 
their opinions differ according to their taſtes. Many merchants of Cai 
are pleaſed with the baths, others have found them diſagreeable. For 
my part, I found the bath produce in me a vertigo, and trembling at the 
knees, which laſted two days. I confeſs it is very extraordinary that a 
vater really fcalding, and a profuſe ſweat, forced out by the convulſions 
of the lungs, as well as by the heat, ſhould be conſidered as giving fo 
much pleaſure; nor do I envy the Turks either their opium or their 
ſtoves, or their tao complaisant Massers ! 


(Lhefe Massers are boys who knead the fleſh, crack all the joints, 


ſcrape off the ſcurf, eradicate the ſuperfluous hairs, rub the body gently; 
and are ſaid to be ſubfervient to the pleaſures of the bather. T.) | 
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OY AN ACCOUNT 
be-not diſcontinued, the diſorder degenerates into a confirmed hydro- 


cele. ] 

Brandy made from dried raiſins has not the ſame bad effect; it is al- 
ways mixed with, anniſeeds, and is very ſtrong, being diſtilled even three 
times. The Chriſtians of Syria, and the Copts of Egypt, make. great 
uſe of it; the latter, eſpecially, drink whole bottles of it at their ſup, 
per: I imagined this an exaggeration, but I have myſelf had occular 
proofs of its truth, though ng cant equal my aſtoniſhment that 

ath, or, at leaſt, every ſymptom of 
the moſt inſenſible drunkenneſs. I | 

The ſpring, which in Egypt is the ſummer of our climates, brings 
with it malignant fevers, which ſoon arrive at a criſis. A French phy- 
fician, who has had opportunities to obſerve a great number of them, has 
remarked, that the bark, given in the intermiſſions, in doſes of two or 
three ounces, has frequently ſaved the patient at the laſt extremi ty“. 
As ſoon as the diſorder appears, the patient mult be rigorouſly reſtricted 
to a vegetable acid regimen; meat is prohibited, fiſh likewiſe, and 
above all, eggs; the latter are a fort of poiſon in Egypt. In this coun- 
try, as in Syria, experience proves that bleeding is always more inju- 
rious than beneficial, even in caſes where it appears to be moſt neceſſary : 
the reaſon of which is, that bodies nouriſlied with unwholeſome ali- 
ments, ſuch as green fruits, raw vegetables, cheeſe and olives, have in 
fact but little blood, and a great quantity of humours; their habit is 
generally billious, as appears from their eyes and their black eye-brows, 
their brown complexion and meagre- make. Their habitual malady is 
the cholic ; almoſt all of them complain of a ſourneſs in the throat, 
and an acid nauſea ; emetics and cream of tartar are therefore very ge- 


nerally ſucceſsful. 


The malignant fevers become ſometimes epidemic, in which caſe 
hey are eaſily miſtaken for the plague, of which I ſhall next ſpeak. 


| SECT. 111. 
Of the Plague. 


| 8 perſons have attempted to eſcabliſni an opinion that the 
plague is of Egyptian origin; but this ſuppoſition, founded on vague 
prejudices, ſeems to be diſproved by facts. The European merchants 
who: have been ſettled for mavy years at Alexandria, concur with the 
. Egyptians, in declaring that the plague never proceeds from the interior 
of the countryt, but firſt makes its appearance on the coaſt, at Alex- 


* The next day he always adminiſters a clyſter to expell the bark. 

_ + Profper Alpinus, a Venetian phyſician, who wrote in 1597, ſays 
alſo, that the plague is not of Egyptian origin; chat it is brought 
from Greece, Syria, and Barbary ; that the heats deſtroy it. &c. 
See Medicina Egyptoirum, p. 28. 
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andria ; from Alexandria it. paſſes to Roſetta, from Roſetta to Cairo, 
from Cairo to Damietta, and through the reſt of the Delta. They 
further obſerve, that it is invariably preceded by the arrival of ſeme 


veſſel coming from Smyrna or Conſtantinople ; and that if the plague - 


bas been violent in one of theſe cities during the ſummer, the danger is 
the greater for themſelves the following winter. It, appears certain, 
that it really originates from Conſtantinople, where it is perpetuated by 
the abſurd negligence of the Turks: this is carried ſo far that they 
publicly ſell the effeQs of perſons dead of that diſorder. The: ſhips 
which go to Alexandria never fail to carry furs and woollen cloths pur- 
chaſed on theſe ocenſions, which they expoſe to ſale in the Bazar of the 
city, and thereby ſpread the contagicn. The Greeks: who carry en this 
commerce are almoſt always the firſt victims. By degrees the diſorder 
ieaches Roſetta, and at length Cairo, following the uſual road of the 
merchandize. As ſoon as it is confirmed, the European merchants ſhut 
themſclves and their demeſtics up in their Kans, and have no further 
external communication with the city. Their proviſions, depoſited at 
the gate of the Kan, are received there by the porter, who- takes them 
up with iron tongs, and plunges them into a barrel of water provided fer 
this purpoſe. IF it is neceſſary to ſpeak to any one, they always keep at 
ſuch a diſtance as to prevent touching with their clothes, or breathing 
on one another; by theſe means they preſerve themſelves from this 
dreadful calamity, unleſs by ſome. accidental negle& of theſe: precau- 
tions» Some years ago a cat, which paſſed, by one of the terraces into 


the dwelling of our merchants at Cairo, conveyed the plague to two 


of them, one of whom died. | 

It will eaſily be imagined what a tireſcme ſtate of impriſanment- this 
muſt be : it continues for three or four months, during which time they. 
have no other amuſement than walk.ng in the evening, on the terraces, 
or playing cards. a 

The plague affords ſeveral very remarkable varieties. At Conſtan- 
tinople, it prevails during the ſummer, and is greatly weakened, or 
entirely ceaſes, during the winter; in Egypt, on the contrary, it 
is moſt violent in winter, and infallibly ends in the month of June. 
This apparent contrarie ty may be explained on the ſame principle. The 
vinter deſtroys the plague at Conſtantinople, becauſe the cold there is 
very ſevere, and the ſummer revives it becauſe the teat is very humid, 
on account of the ſeas, forefts, and adjacent mountains. In Eg 
the winter nourifhes the plague, becauſe it is mild and humid ; but the 
ſummer deſtroys it, becauſe it is hot and dry. It ſeems to act on it, as 
on fleſh meat, which it does not ſuffer to corrupt. Heat is not preju- 
dicial, but as it is combined with bumidity*. Egypt is affli@ed with 
the plague every fourth or fiſth year, and the ravages it cauſes would 


55 


* At Cairo, it is obſerved, that the water carriers, continually wet 
with freſh water they carry in ſkins upon their backs, are never ſubje& 
to the plague ; but in this caſe it is /ovfon and not humidity. 
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the country, were it not for à great number of ranger 


| who reſort thither from all parts of the empire; and in a great meaſure” 


repair its loſſes. ; FF 4 
In Syria the plague is much leſs common; five and twenty years 
have elapſed fince it has been known there. This ariſes, no doubt, 
from the fmall number of veſſels which come directly from Conſtanti- 
nople. It is remarked likewiſe, that it does not naturalize itſelf ſo 
eaſily to that province. When brought from the Archipelage, or even 
from Damietta, into the barbours of Latakia, Saide, or Acre it will 
ſpread ; it rather chuſes preliminary circumſtances, and a combined 
route : but when it — directly from Cairo to Damaſcus, all Syria 
is ſure to be infected. | SY 
The doctrine of predeſtination, and ſtill more the barbariſm of the 
government, have hitherto prevented the Turks from attempting to 
guard againſt this deſtructive diſorder : the ſucceſs, however, of the 
precautions taken by the Franks, has of late began to make ſome im- 


| preſſion upon many of them. The Chriſtians of the country who traf. 


fic with our merchants, would be diſpoſed to ſhut themſelves up like 
them; but this they cannot do without the authority of tlie Porte. It 
ſeems, indeed, as if the Divan would at length pay ſome attention tu 
this object, if it be true that an edict was iſſued laſt year for the eſta- 
bliſhment of a Lazaretto at Conſtantinople, and three others at Smyrna, 
Candia, and Alexandria, The government of Tunis adopted this wiſe 
meaſure ſome years ago: but the Turkiſh police is every where © 
wretched, that little ſucceſs can be hoped for from theſe eſtabliſhments, 
notwithſtanding their extreme importance to commerce, and the {afety 
of the Mediterranean ſtates “. 


* The very laſt year afforded a proof of this, ſince as violent a 
plague as ever was known, broke out there. It was brought by veſſels 
coming from Conſtantinople, the maſters of which corrupted. the 
guards, and came into port without performing quarantine. | 
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— all the official letters that have been oubliſhed i in "EA 
and Paris relative to the naval action fought on the 
guſt, 1798, between the Britiſh fleet, a. - 


it and 2d of 


Au- 


r Sir Horatio Nelſon, k. 8. 


and the French fleet, under Vice-Admiral Brueys, in the road of Abou- 
Fir, ſituated about four leagues from Alexandria, in the direction of 


N. E. by N. To which are added, intereſting particulars of this deci- 


ve action, extracted from private letters from gentlemen in both fleets, 


© and iltuſtrated by the annexed plan. The following table ſhews the 
- pofition,of the ſhips at the commencement of the action. 


-> British. Line, as engaged, with their killed, wounded, c. 


— ; 1 Ships. gns| Nen g Commanders. | Killed wound. ] Tot. 
„ 14 Majestic;, - 74 5900George B. Wescott, 30 143 193 
2 | Bellerophon, -} 74j 590 Henry D. E, Darby, 49 148 197 
„3 Swiftsure, -| 74] 3908. Hallow ell, 7 22 29 
4 Defence, ] 74] 390 ohn Peyton, - > 4 11 | 15 
” 5 | Minotaur,” -| 74] 640 Thomas Lewis, 23 | 534 67 
r | Adm. Nelson, 
_ - Vanguard, 2 1h. 5369 — — I0 ba | 2 
„I FLeander,  - 30 343jT. B. Thompson.. — 14 14 
+ 3 | Zealous, _ - -| 74] 590]Samuel Hood, - - I 7 8 
110 Þ Goliatly -+ - -| 74] 590{Thomas Foley, - - | 21 41 | 62 
211 þ Theseus, . - 74% %R. W. Miller - | 6 29 | 35 
12 | Alexander, 74 590{Alexander J. Ball, - 14 58 72 
13 Orion w 5908. James Saumarez, 13 þ 29 42 
14 Culloden, py ws 74] 590fT. Trowbridge, - - „ not in action. 
425 L'Mutine, (brig)] 14] 85 Hon. T. Capell, - - do. 
FR Total, 219 | 676 395 


© French Tae, — age in he Road of Bot ier at the time of action. 


* Taken by Le Genercux, of 74 guns, on the 15th of Ng 


wer Ships. gn we. Commanders - Fate in Action. * 
N. Leer WS . -- - - - | Tas EE 
'M | T Le Conquerant,} 74} 700} - = - - - - = Do. 
OE" Spaatiate, © -| 74 T00f- - - - - - - Do. 

X | ; L*"Aquilon, - ng 74 7 - - — — — - — ; Do. 

Le Souverain | 1 . . 

#1 Peuple, - - 74 700] —-— * Do. 

* e Fanklin, 80 $00{Blanquet, Ist contre Ad.“ Do. 

| | L/Objent, - 1 1010 — {oe ae Burnt. 

F le Tonnaat, - 0s -""- 7 'Takes. 

„E L' Heureux, 4 — 700 2 a — << Da. 

D, {Le Timoleon, -| 74] 700} = - - - - - = Do. 

© -þ Ae Mercure, - 74 700 2 1 2 0 Do. 

B 1 _| 80] 800[Villeneuve Jan Escaped. 

"A Le 'Genereux, -| 74] 700 - -, - - - -»<þ Do. 

"= La Diane, ] 48] 350 - 939 Do. 

. La Tustee, - ] 44} 300 ; f Do. 

'Q | La Serieuse, - 56] 250 2 

*R | L'Artemize, 36 25% %ũ - - - - - - | Burnt, A 


= Ran on shore by the French on the,3d of August, but was got off by the 
exertions of Capt. Miller, of the Theseus; the crew escaped on shore. 
Ran on shore by the French, and burnt on the 3d of — before she 
Was s taken pouention of; the crew — shore. 
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g8 BRITISH ACCOUNTS. 


ADMIRALITY OFFICE, OCT. 2. 


The Hon. Capt. ** of his majesty's ala Mut ine, arrived this morn- 
| 2 with dispatches from Rear Admiral Sir H. Nelson, XK. B. to Evan 
| pean, Eg. Secretary of the Admirality, of which the * are 

Gy copies: : 

| _ Vanguard, Mouth of the Nile, Auguſt 7, 1798, 
8 

Hznzwirn I have the honour to tranſinit you a copy of my 
letter to the Earl of St. Vincent, together with a line of battle of the 

Engliſh and French ſquadrons, alſo a liſt of killed and wounded. I 
have the pleaſure to inform you that 8 of our ſhips have already top-gal- 

land yards acroſs and ready for any ſervice ; the others, with the (prizes 

will ſoon be ready for fea. In an event of this i re ] have 
thought it right to ſend Capt. Capel with a copy letter (to the 
commander in chief) over land which I hope their lordſhip will ap- 
prove ; and beg leave to refer them to Capt. Capel, who is a moſt ex- 
cellent officer, and able to give every information : and 1 beg leave 
to recommend bim to their lordſhip's notice. ; 
1 have the honour to be, &c. 
HORATIO NELSON. 
P. S. The Iſland 1 ins taken poſſeſſion of, and brought off the 
two 23 inch mortars, all the braſs guns, and deſtroyed the iron ones. 


Vanguard, off the Mouth of the Nile, Auguſt 3, 1798. 


MY LORD, 

Almighty God has bleſſed his majeſty s arms in the late bainle, by a 
great victory over the fleet of the enemy, whom I attacked at Sun-ſet 
on the 1ſt of Auguſt, off the mouth of the Nile. The enemy were 
moored in a ſtrong line of battle for defending the entrance of the 
hay (of ſhoals) flanked by numerous gun-boats, 4 frigates, and a battery 
of guns and mortars on an iſland in their van; but nothing could with- 


ſtand the ſquadron your lordſhip did me the honour to place under my 


command. Their high ſtate of diſcipline is well known to you; aud 
with the judgement of the captains, toget!»-r with their valor and that 
of the jr” A and men of every deſcription, it was abſolutely irreſiſtible. 

Could any thing from my pen add to the characters of the captains, 
I would write it with pleaſure; but it is impoſſible. 

I have to regret the loſs of captain Welcott, of the . who 
was killed early in the action, but the ſhip was continued to be for well 
fought by her iſt lieutenant, Mr. Cuthbert, that I have given him an 
order to command her till your lordſhip's pleaſure is known. 

The ſhips of the enemy, all but their two rear ſhips, are nearly diſ- 
maſted ; and thoſe two, with two frigates, I am ſorry to ſay made their 
eſcape ; nor was it, I aſſure you, in my power to prevent them, Cap- 
tain Hood moſt handſomely endeavoured to do it ; but I had no ſhip 
m a condition to ſupport the Zealous, and J was obliged to call her in. 
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The ſupport and aſſiſtance I have received from Captain Berry, can- 
not be ſuffic ĩently expreſſed. I was wounded in the head, and b uged 
to be carried off the deck, but the ſervice ſuffered no loſs by that event. 
Captain Berry was fully equal to the important ſervice then going on, 
and to him I muſt beg leave to refer you for every information relative 
to this victory. He will preſent you with the flag of the ſecond in com- 
mand, that of the commander in chief being burnt in the L'Orient. 
(Herewith I tranſmit you liſts of the killed and wounded, and the 
lines of battle of ourſelves and the French. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
HORATIO NEESON. 


Admiral the Earl of St. Vincent. 


— 


Additional information respecting the Action, taken from London papers. 


Tux attack made by Admiral Nelſon with the Britiſh fleet un- 
der his command, on a. of the French, under Admiral Brueys, at 
the Road of Bequier, or Bokier, is perhaps without parallel. The 
French ſhips were drawn up in a cloſe line of battle, with ſprings upon 
their cables; thus preſenting a connected chain of floating batteries 
againſt the Britiſh ſhips ; beſides the batteries of cannon and mortars on 
the iſland of Bokier, fitnated at the weſtern entrance of the road, and 
in their van. This was certainly a formidable poſition; but the un- 
daunted courage of Nelſon and his ſhips' crews, and his ſuperior know- 
a in naval tactics, rauſed the Britiſh fleet to ſurmount every ob- 

cle. 
Nelſon made the ſignal for his fleet, as they led in, to get between 


the French linc and the ſhore; in performing which, the Culloden, be- 


ing the van ſhip, groundgd. By completing this manceuvre, the Bri» 
tiſh came upon that fide on which the French were the leaſt prepared for 
action; and thus a very material advantage was early gained, as it threw 
the weight of the action chiefly on one wing of the French fleet. By 
comparing the different accounts, we that the action laſted up- 
wards of fifteen hours. 

Captain Darby, of the Bellerophon, ſtates, in a private letter, that 
atter the L'Orient had taken fire, he was obliged to remove from her, 
fearing the exploſion, and which took place before he was out of dan- 
ger and ſet his ſhip on fire in four places, which was happily extingmſh- 
ed but that he loſt a conſiderable number of his men by the accident“ 


* It muſt be noticed in this place that the Road of Abokir is often 
called by different names, by different nations; the French call it 
Boquier, the Britiſh Bokir, or Boquieres, &c. Its proper name in er 
is Abouker according to the W 
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_ BRITISH ACCOUNTS. 
| Authentic Narrative of the Proceedings of his Majesty's Squadron, under 


the command of Rear Admiral Sir Horatio Nelson, drawn up from the 


minutes f an Officer of rank in the Squadron. 


Wx ſaw the Pharos, of Alexandria, at noon, on the iſt of Auguit. 
The Alexander and Swiftſure had been detached a-head on the preceding 
evening to reconnoitre the ports ef Alexandria, while the main body of 
the ſquadron kept in the offing. The enemy's fleet were firſt diſcovered 
by the Zealous, caprain Hood, who immediately communicated, by fig- 
nal, the number of ſhips, fixteen, lying at anchor, in line of battle, in a 
bay upon the larboard bow, which we afterwards found to be Aboukir 
Bay — The Admiral hauled his wind that inſtant, a movement which was 
immediately obſerved and followed by the whole ſquadron ; and at the 
ſame-time recalled the Alexander and Swiftſure. The avind was at this. 
time N. N. W. And blew what ſeaman call a top-gallant breeze It 
was neceſſary to take in the royals when we hauled upon a wind. 

The Admiral made the Signal to prepare for battle, and that it was 
his intention to attack the enemy's van and centre as they lay at an- 
chor, and according to the plan before developed. His idea, in this 
diſpoſition: of his force, was firſt to ſecure the victory, and then to make 
the moſt of it as circumſtances might permit. A bower cable of each 
ſhip was immediately got out abaft, and bent forward. We continu- 
ed carrying fail, and ſtanding in for the enemy's fleet in a cloſe line of 
battle. As all the officers of our ſquadron were totally unacquainted 
with Aboukir bay, each fhip kept founding as ſhe ſtood in. 

The enemy appeared to be moored in a ſtrong and compact line of 
battle, cloſe in with the ſhore, their line deſcribing an obtuſe angle in its 
form flanked by numerous gun- boats, four frigates and a battery of guns 
and mortars on an iflandin their van This ſituation of the enemy ſeem- 
ed to ſe ure to them the moſt decided advantages, as they bad noching 
to attend to but their artillery, in their ſuperior {kill in the uſe of which 

the French ſo much pride themſelves, and to which indeed their ſplendid 
ſeries of land victories was in general chiefly to be imputed. 

The poſition of the enemy preſented the moſt formidable obſtacles; 
but the admiral viewed theſe with the eye of a ſraman determineq; on 
attack; and it inſtantly ſtruck his eager and penetrating mind, © that 
where there was room for an enemy's ſhip to ſwing, there was room for 
one of our's to anchor.“ No further ſignal was neceſſary than thoſe 
which had already been made. The admiral's deſigns were as fully 
known to his whole ſquadron, as was his determination to conquer, or 
periſh in the attempt. 

The Goliah and Zealous had the honor to lead inſide, and to receive. 
the firſt fire from the van of the enemy, as well as from the batteries and 
gun boats with which the ir van was ſtrengthened. Theſe two ſhips, with 
the Orion, Audacious, and Theſeus, took their ſtations infide of the 
enemy's line, and were immediately in cloſe action. The Vanguard 
anchored the firſt on the outer ſide of the enemy, and was oppoſed within 
half piſtol ſhot to Le Spartiate, the third in the enemy's line. In ſtand- 
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ng in, our leading ſhips were unavoidably obliged to receive into their 
ows the whole fire of the broadſides of the French line, until they could 
ake their re ſpective ſtations ; and it is but juſtice to obferve, that the 
nemy received us with great firmneſs and deliberation, no colours hav- 
ng been boiſted on either ſide, nor a gun fired,, till our van ſhips were 
within half a gun ſhot. At this time the neceſſary number of our men 
were employed aloft in furling ſails, and on deck, in hauling the braces, 
&c. preparatory to our caſting anchor.. As ſoon as this took place, a 


moſt animated fire was opened from the Vanguard, which ſhip covered 


the approach of thoſe in the rear, that were following in a cloſe line. 
The Minotaur, Defence, Bellerophon, Majeſtic, Swiftſure and Alexan- 
der, came up in ſucceſſion, and paſſing within hail of the Vanguard, took 
up their reſpective ſtations, oppoſed ro the enemy's line. All our ſhips 
anchored by the ſtern, by which means the Britiſh. line became inverted 
from van to rear. Captain Thompſon, of the Leander of fifty guns, 
with a degree of judgment, highly honourable to his profeſſional charac- 
ter, advanced towards the enemy's line on the outſide, and molt judici- 
ouſly dropped his anchor athwart hauſe of Le Franklin, and raking her 
with great ſucceſs, the ſhot from the Leander's broadſide which paſſed. 
that ſhip all ſtriking L' Orient, the flag ſhip of the commander in chief. 
The action commenced at ſun- ſet, which was at thirty- one minutes paſt. 
fix, P. M. with an ardor and vigor which it is impoſſible; to.deſcribe, 
About ſeven o'clock total darkneſs had come on; but the whole he». 
miſphere was, with intervals, illuminated by the fire of the hoſtile fleets. 
Our ſhips, when darkneſs came on, had all hoiſted their diſtinguiſhing 
lights, by a ſignal from the admiral. The van ſhip of the enemy, Le 
Guerrier, was di ſmaſted in leſs than twelve minutes; and in ten minutes 
after, the ſecond ſhip, Le Conquerant, and the third, Le Spartiate, very 
nearly at the ſaine moment, were alſo. di ſmaſted. L' Aquilon, and Le 
Souverain Peuple, the fourth and fifth ſhips: of the enemy's line, were 
taken poſſeſſion ot by the Britiſh. at half paſt eight in the evening. 


Captain Berry, at that hour, ſ:nt lieut, Gal wey of the Vanguard, with. 


a party of marines, to take poſſeſſion of Le Spartiate, and that officer re- 
turned by the boat, the French captain's ſward, which captain Be 
immediately delivered to the admiral, who was then below in — nth 


of a ſevere wound which he had received in the head during the heat of 


the attack. At this time it appeared that victory had already declared. 
itſelf in our favour, for although L'Orient,, L'Heureux, and Tonnant, 
were not taken poſſeſſion of, they were conſidered. as compleatly in our 
power, which pleaſing intelligence captain Berry had likewiſe the ſatis- 
faction of communicating. in perſon to the admiral. At ten minutes 
after nine, a fire was obſerved on board L'Orient, the French admiral's. 


ſhip, which ſeemed to proceed from the after part of the cabin, and which 
increaſed with great rapidity, preſently involving the whole of the after 


part of the ſhip in flames. This circumſtance captain * immediate - 
ly communicated to the admiral, who, though ſuffering leverely from 
his wound, came upon deck, where the firſt conſideration that ſtruck his 
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mind, was concern for the danger of ſo many lives, to ſave 2s many as 
poſſible of whom he ordered captain Berry to make every practicable 
exertion. A boat, the only one that could ſwim, was inſtantly diſpatch- 
ed from the Vanguard, and other ſhips that were in a condition to do ſo 
immediately followed the example, by which means, from the beſt poſſi- 
ble information, the lives of about ſeventy Frenchmen were faved. The 
light thrown by L'Orient upon the ſurrounding objects, enabled us to 
perceive, with more ccrtainty, the ſituation of the two fleets, the colours 
of both being clearly diſtinguiſhable. The cannonading was ſtill parti- 
ally kept up to leeward of the centre, tilt about ten o'clock, when, L'Ori- 
ent blew up with a moſt tremenduous exploſion. An awful pauſe and 
 death-like filence for about three minutes enſued, when the wreck of the 
maſts, yards, &c. &c. which had been carried to a vaſt height, fell dqwn 
into the water, and on board the furrounding ſhips. ' A port fire from 
L'Orient, fell into the main royal of the Alexander, the fire occaſioned 


by which was, however, extinguiſhed in about two minutes, by the active 


exertions of captain Ball. After this awful ſtene, the firing recom- 
menced with the ſhips to leeward of the centre, till twenty minutes paſt 
ten, when there was a total ceſſation of firing. for about ten minutes; 
after which it was revived till about three in the morning, when it 
again ceaſed. | 
Aﬀee# the victory had been ſecured in the van, ſuch Britiſh ſhips as 
were in a condition to move had gone down upon the freſh: ſhips of the 
enemy. At five minutes paſt ſi ve in the morning the two rear ſhips of 
the enemy, Le Guillaume Tell and Le Genereux, were the only French 
ſhips of the line that had their colours flying. At fifty-four minutes paſt 
ve a French frigate, L'Artemiſe fired a broadſide and ſtruck her colours, 
but ſuch was the unwarrantable and infamous conduct of the French 
captain, that after having thus ſurrendered, de ſet fire to his ſhip, and 
with part of his crew made his eſcape on ſhore. Another of the French 
frigates, La Serieuſe, had been ſunk by the fire from ſome of our ſhips; 
| but as her poop remained above water, her men were ſaved upon it, and 
were taken off by our boats in the morning. h 
The Bellerophon, whoſe maſts and cables had been entirely ſhot away, 
could not retain her ſituation abreaſt of the L'Orient, but had drifted 
out of the line to the lee fide of the bay, a little before that ſhip blew 
The Audacious was in the morning detached to her aſſiſtance. 
At rr o'clock Le Genereux and Guillaume Tell, with the two fri- 
gates, Le Juſtice and La Diane, cut their cables and ſtood out to ſea, 
—— by the Zealous, capt. Hood, who, as the admiral himſelf has 
ted, handſomely endeavoured to prevent their eſcape; but as there 
was no other ſhip in a condition to ſupport the Zealous, ſhe was recalled. 
The whole day of the ſecond was employed in ſecuring the French 
ſhips that had ſtruck, and which were now compleatly in our poſſeſſion, 
Le Tonnant and Le Timoleon excepted, as theſe were both diſmaſted, 
and conlequently could not eſcape, they were naturally the laſt of which 
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On the morning of the third the Timoleon was ſet fire to, and Le 
Tonnant had cut her cable and drifted on ſhore, but that active officer, 
captain Miller, of the Theſeus, ſoon got her off again, ami ſecured her 
in the Britiſh-line. | 

The Britiſh force engaged conſiſted of twelve. ſhips of frendpfonr 

and the Leander of fifty. | 

From the over anxiety and acal of capt. Trowbridge to get into "_ 

tion, his ſhip, the Culloden, in ſtanding in for the van of the enemy's 
line, unfortunately grounded upon the tail of a ſhoal running off from 
the iſland, on which were the mortar and gun batteries of the enemy, 
and notwithſtanding all the exertions of that able officer and his ſhip's 
company ſhe could not be got off. This unfortunate circumſtance was 
ſeverely felt at the moment by the admiral and all the officers: of the 
ſquadron ; but their feelings were nothing compared to the anxiety and 
even anguiſh of mind, which the captain of the Culloden.himſclf experi- 
enced, for ſo many eventful hours. There was but one conſolation, that 
could offer itſelf to him in the midſt of the diſtreſſes of his ſituation, a 
feeble one it is true—that his ſhip ſerved as a beacon for three other 
ſhips, viz. the Alexander, Theſeus, and Leander, which were advancing 
with all poſſible fail ſet, cloſe in his rear, and which otherwiſe might 7 
have experienced a ſimilar misfortune, and thus in a greater proportion 
{till have weakened our farce. 
It was not till the morning of the 2d, that the Culloden could be got 
off, and it was found ſhe had ſuffered yr dh conſiderable damage in her 
bottom; that her rudder was beat off, and the crew could ſcarcely keep I 
her afloat with all pumps going. = 
Tbe reſources of capt. 'Trowbridge's mind availed him much, and 4 
were admirably exerted upon this trying occaſion. In four days be had 
a newTudder made upon his ewn deck, which was immediately ſhipped ; | 4 
a the Culloden was again in a {tate for actual ſervice, though fill very | | 
eaky. 

The admiral, knowing thut the wounded of bis own ſhips had been 
well taken care of, bent his firſt attention to thoſe of the enemy. He 
eſtabliſhed a truce with the commandant of Aboukir, and through him 
made a communication to the commandant of Alexandria, that it was 
his intention to * all the wounded Frenchmen " be taken aſhore 5 

proper hoſpitals, with their own ſurgeons to attend them; à propo 
which was well received by the French and which was carried into-effe&t 


— 


on the following day. 

The activity and generous confiderdlion of in Trowbridge, were 
again exerted at this time for the general He ebene . 
with the ſhoregandhad the addreſs to procure y of freſh ons, 


onions, &c. Which were ſerved out to rhe ſick = ahh © and which | ; 
proved of effential utility. 

On the ch day after the action, captain Berry, of the Vanguard, ſail- 
ed in the Lander, of 50 guns, with the admiral's diſpatches to the com- 
mander in chief, earl 8. Vincent, off Cadiz, containing intelligence of 
the glorious victory which he had obtained. 
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ADMIRAL VILLINEUVE's LETTER. 


; On board Le Guillaume Tell, Malta, 
3 Auguſt 28, 1798. 

Tax Engliſk attacked us in the anchorage of Bequieres, on 
the iſt of Auguſt, about ſix in the evening, and of 13 ſhips and 4 fri- 
gates, which compoſed our force, 11 ſhips and 2 frigates have re- 
mained on the ſcene of action; but had it not been for the blowing up 
of the L' Orient, our bravery compenſating our deficiency in numbers and 
and tactics, would have been ſufficient to fink the Engliſh along with 
ourſelves, in one common overthrow. The enemy have only fix ſhips re- 
maining in a ſerviceable condition. I aſſure you that never has there 
been a more dreadful combat. We were within leſs than piſtol ſhot of 


each other. 


9 


Our fleet, eonſiſting of 13 ſhips, which werenoored in a line, at the 


diſtance of two-rhirds of a cable from each other, in the road of Be- 
ieres. We had no conception that we ſhould be attacked on the land 
de, conſidering the ſmall ſpace between us and the banks along ſhore; 
but the Engliſh ſhot along in this direction in ſo maſterly a manner, that 
only their firſt ſhip touched the ground; and the reſt paſſed in two lines, 
on the ſtarboard and larboard ſides of our headmoſt veſſels. Our line was 
thus between two fires from the van to the 'L'Orient, which was in 
the centre. L | | 
The ſuperb ſhip L'Orient took fire at 10 o'clock; ſhe was attacked ſo 
cloſely, that it was the wadding of the Engliſh ſhips that ſet her an fire; 
and the ſailors fought each other with their rammers. It was mrpaſſible 
to extinguiſh the flames. It was a terrible but melancholy ſpectacle to 
ſee this veſſel fighting to the laſt extremity, though with the certain 
proſpect of deſtruction. At midnight ſhe blew up: our veſſels were 
hen thrown into diforder; every one cut their cables to eſcape the wreck, 


(Signed) V EUVE, 
The following account was sent to the French minister of Marine by Rear 
| Admiral Ganteaume. | 


Alexandria, Auguſt 5. 
1 Ar two in the afternoon, the Heureux threw out a ſignal 
of 12 fail in W. N. W. Our men on the lock out diſcovered them at 
the ſame time, and counted ſucceſſively as many as 16. We were not 
nir recognizing theſe veſſels to be an Engliſh ſquadron, compoſed of 
14 fail of the line and 2 brigs. The enemy ſteered for our anchoring 
ground, with à preſs of fail, having a brig ſounding a-head. The 
wind was N. and rather freſh. The two brigs, the Alceſte and the 
Railleur, were immediately ordered to make fail to windward, to prevent 
the enemy's light veſſel from continuing her ſoundings. The ſignals for 
ſtowing the hammocks, and. making ready for fight ; for announcing the 
reſolution of engaging at anchor ; and for recalling the men on board 


their reſpective ſhips, were all made at three. The long boats employed 


drift f 
ſtation 


in watering were alio recalled : a boat was haſtily diſpatched from the 
Artemiſe to the ſhoals of Roſetta, to acquaint the tranſports there with 
the appearance of the enemy; and finally, the frigates and corvettey 
were ordered to ſend as many of their men as poſſible on board the ſhips 


of the line. The enemy's ſquadron continued to advance with a preſs of 
fail ;. after ſtanding off to a conſiderable diſtance to avoid the breakers | 


on the ifland, it hauled its wind, ſhortened fail, and clearly manifeſted a 


deſign to attack us. At three quarters after five, the battery on the lit- 


tle iſland threw ſome bombs, which fell into the van ot the enemy's line. 
At ſix, the admiral threw out the ſignal for commencing the engage- 
ment, and ſhartly after, the two headmoſt ſhips began firing. Several 
of the enemy's veſſels having ſuddenly ſhortened Tail, had turned the 
head of our line, and letting go their anchors, with a cable aſtern, had 
ranged alongſide, between us and the land, while others had moored 
themſelves within piſtol ſhot of us on the other fide. By this mar@uvre 
all our veſſels, as far down as Le Tonnant, found themſelves compleatly 
enveloped, and placed between two fires. It appeared, that in execut- 
ing this manevvre two of their . veſſels had run aground ; one of them, 
however, was immediately got off. The attack and the defence were 


extremely briſk. The whole of our van was attacked on both ſides, and. 


ſometimes raked. In this diſorder, and involved as we were in continual 
clouds of ſmoke, it was extremely difficult to diſtinguiſh the different 
movements of the line. At the beginning of the action, the — 
all the ſuperior officers, the firſt commiſſary, and about twenty pilots, and 
maſters of tranſports. were on the poop of the ſhip, employed in ſerving 
the muſquetry. All the ſoldiers and failors were ordered to the guns on 
the main and lower decks: the twelve pounders were not half manned. 
After the action had laſted about an hour, the admiral was wounded in 
the body, and in the hand; he then came down from the poop, and a 
ſhort time after was killed on the quarter deck. Obliged to defend our- 
ſelves on both ſides, we gave up the: twelve pcunders ; but the twenty- 
ſours and thirty ſixes kept up their fire with all poſſible ardour. The 
Franklin and Tonnant appeared to be in as critical a ſituation as ourſelves. 
The Engliſh having utterly deſtroyed our van, ſuffered their ſhups to 
drift forward, ſtill ranging along our line, and taking their different 
ſtations around us; while we (M S. illegible) van cut off, were fre- 
quently gbliged to veer away aur cable, or our hawſer, to enable us to 
preſent our broadſide to the enemy. One of their ſhips, however, which 
lay cloſe to us on the ſtarboard fide, totally diſinaſted, ceaſed her fire, and 
cut her cable, to get out of the reach of our guns: but obliged to defend 
ourſelves againſt two others who. were furiouſly thundering upon us, on 
the larboard quarter, and on the ſtarboard bow, we were again compel- 
led to heave in ſome of our cable. The 36 and 24 pounders were {till 
firing-briſkly, when an exploſion took place on the aft of the quarter 
deck. We ad already had a boat on fire ; but we had cut it aways 
and ſo avoided the danger. We = alſo thrawn a hammock, and ſome 
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other things, which were in flames, over board; but the third time the 
fire ſpread ſo rapidly, and inftantaneouſly amongft the fragments of every 
kind, with which the poop was incumbered, that all was ſoon in flames. 
The fre pumps had been daſhed to pieces, by the enemy's balls, and the 
tubs ard buckets rendered uſeleſs. An order was given to ceaſe firing, 
that all hands might be at liberty to bring water; but ſuch was the ar- 
dont of the moment, that in the tumult, the guns of the main-deek ſtill 
continued their fre. Althongh the officers had called all the people be- 
tween decks, aloft, the flames had, in a very thort time made moſt alarm- 
ing prog re ſe, and we had but few means in our power of checking them. 
Our main and mizen maſts were both carried away; and we ſoon ſaw 
that there was no faving the fhip; the fire having already gained the 
poop, and even the batte ry on the quarter-deck. Ihe captain and iſe- 
cond captain had been wounded ſome time before. General Gante- 
aume therefore took upon himſelf the command, and ordered the ſcuttles 
to be opened, and every body to quit the ſhip. The fire broke out about 
a quarter before ten, and at half paſt ten the ſhip blew up, althongh we 
had taken the precaution to open all the water-courſes. Some of the 
crew faved themſelves on the wreck ; the reſt periſhed. The action con- 
tirued all the night with the fhips in the rear, and at break of diy we 
diſcovered that the Guerrier, the Conquerant, the Spartiate, the Aqui- 
ton, Peuple Souverain, and the Franklin, had hauled down their colours, 
and were in the poſſeſſion of the enemy. The Timoleon with all her 
maſks gone, was dropt a ſtern of the fleet, her colours ſtill flying. The 
Heureux ana the Mercure, which had run aground, were attacked, and 
obliged to ſtrike in the morning. The Artemiſe was fet on fire at 8 
o'clock, and the Serieufe funk. The Guillaume Tell, the Genereux, 
the Timoleon, the Diana, and the Juſtice with their colours ſtill flying, 
were engaged with ſome Engliſh veſſels during a part of the morning; 
but this diviſion, with the exception of the Timoleon, fet their fails, 
about 11 6 :lock, and ſtood off to fea, The Timoleon ran a ſhore ; and 
we have ſince heard, that the captain, after landing all his men, fet her 
on fire the next morning, to prevent her falling into the hands of the 
enemy. Such are the reſults of this horrible affair; and we have de- 
tailed them as they preſented themfelves to our memory ; not having 


been able to preſerve a paper or note of any kind. 


Rear Admiral GANTEA UME. 


BUONAPARTE's GENERAL ORDERS, 
Read ta bis Army at Alexandria, on the twenty-fourth of August. 


Tux army is informed, that in the naval engage- 
ment which took place between the French and Engliſh ſquadrons, the 


_ veſſel, the Tonnant gained the higheſt glory, She fought alone for 
- ghirty-ſix hours againſt the whole ſquadren. The brave captain Du 


Petit Thouars was killed by a eannon ball. Glory to his memory 
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Glory to the whole crew of Tonnant. The Franklin truck before ſhe 
was diſmaſted or had received any damage. Rear admiral Ganteaume, 
who was on board L'Orient, behaved extremely well; this brave man is 
at Alexandria” Admiral Villineuve, who rallied the ſquadron and con- 
ducted it to Malta, has thus rendered great ſervice to the republic. . All 
the crews who were on board the ſhips taken or burnt are at Alexan- 


Tux Engliſh attacked us on the evening of the iſt ef Au» 
guſt, at balf paſt 6 o'clock, with an inconceivable fury. They firlt ap- 


to the weſtward of the caſtle of Bequiere. Our fleet conſiſted 
of 13 ſhips, anchored in a cloſe line, at two thirds of a cable length 
(380 fathoms) from each other, with ſprings on our cables, we occupied 
the anchorage of Bequieres, we did not believe it was poſſible for the 
Engliſh to attack us en the land ſide, ſeeing the very ſmall fpace which 
was between us and the ſhallow water; bat the Engliſh puſhed in with 
ſuch great ſkill, that only their leading veſſel got aground ; the remain- 
der paſſed up on the larboard and ſtarboard of our head veſſels, thus: our 
line found itſelf between two fires as far as the L/Orient, which was in 
the centre. Admiral Brueys who was firſt wounded in the leg, Wan 
killed by a bullet; immediately after, the L'Orient was ſet on fire by 
the wadding of the guns of the Britiſh ſhips oppoſed to her, this was at 
10 P. M. And we found it impoſſible to extinguiſh the flames, at mid- 
night ſhe blew up, and at this moment there was the greateſt diſorder 
took place in the ſquadron, each ſhip had her cables cut to get clear of 
the exploſion, the rear which was in a good ſtate for action, did not be- 
gin till day break, then we beheld 6 Engliſh- ſhips of the line and 5 
French, cloſely engaged, vis. Le Mercure, L'Heureux, Le 
Le Timoleon, Le Tonnant and the frigates La Juſtice and La Diane, but 
in a ſhort time L'Heurevx, and Le Mercure ſtruck, and the Engliſh re- 
commenced their fire; the two frigates, Le Geuereux; and Le Gillaume 


Tell bore away for Candia, where the Genereux ſtopped, and the othet 


is at Malta. Be aſſured there never was a more dreadful engagement, 
we were not a piſtol ſhot from each other, and the L'Orient lay fa near 
to the Engliſh that the ſeaman killed each other with their rammers. 
The morning after, the two fleets afforded the moſt dreadful appearance 
of ruin and &ion. Among the killed, are Brueys, Cala, Bianca, 
Racors, Peter Thouars, Peyſet, Damana's Standlzt, and the commiſſary 
of the Ordonanteur of the ſquadron. Great numbers of our men have 
got on ſhore during the night, from the confuſion that prevailed after 
the ſhips took fire. 
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NOTE. 
= Tux wtan ef the action Was ber ne related ah 
= BY: London; and has been corrected by comparing it with D'Anville's At- 

_ las of the Mediterranean ſea, publiſhed for the uſe of the French Navy; 

8 ' the ſoundings are taken from thence, and the names from the beſt and 

moſt approved authors on Egypt. The remarks made on the table of 
the French fleet, are from the journal of an officer of diſtinction on 
board. the Britiſh fleet, and an extract of his journal is inſerted in the 


4 - ADVERTISEMENT. | 
. N 5 Ir it ſhould appear, in the courſe of a mort pe- 
4 riod, that the French army have penetrated into the pro- 

3 vince of Syria, or into Arabia, we then purpoſe to pub- 
lid an account of thoſe countries, in a manner ſimilar 

to the preſent of Egypt; and to print it in the fame ſize, 

with che type and paper equal in quality, that purchaſers 

who fave this pamphlet, may have a compleat 3 

. thote countries. I No © 4 | 


